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A MANCHESTER SUBURB. 
By B. A. ReEDFERN. 


“A jolly place,” said he, “in times of old; 
But something ails it now.” 


—W.W. Hart Leap Well. 


HE district on the northern side of Manchester which 

I have in mind in writing these notes is not strictly a 
suburb, as it occupies certain lands high above the city. 
I had thought to call it rather a super-urb, or following 


philologic analogy superb, but refrained in fear of 


scoffers from the lowlands. 

And again, the word suburb would seem to be a 
misnomer for this district, since although its denizens are 
held by many genteel citizens to be “ rank outsiders ”—of 
which more anon—it has now a legal attachment to the 
city as one of its Wards. 

But in any case it must be admitted that its characteristic 
features have never been, and are not pow, suburban. 


Cowper speaks of :— 


Suburban villas, highway-side retreats, 

That dread th’ encroachment of the growing streets ; 
Tight boxes newly sash’d, and in a blaze 

With all a July sun’s collected rays ; 

Delighting citizens who gasping there, 


Breathe clouds of dust, and call it country air. 
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These traits are not ours. With us the only “ highway- 
side retreats ” are the hostels on the main road, the “ tight 
boxes’ we occupy are usually figurative ones, and our 
chief reason for gasping is not the dust, but the keenness 
of the air we breathe, in our high places. How- 
ever, whether city or suburb, suburbans or citizens, 
there are features of both place and people which, before 
they fade entirely away, may be considered worth 
recording. 

To begin with the place. A hundred years ago, a 
wayfaring visitor from Manchester would go alongside 
the swift, clear stream of the River Irk, and passing 
“ Tinker’s Gardens ’—then, as Sam Bamford in his “ Early 
Days” calls it, “A sweet bowery place”—he would 
ascend by the red sand-stone kopjes of Collyhurst to find 
himself on a high table land, grooved by many water 
courses, and otherwise diversified by grassy mounds and 
hollows of varied and often graceful contour. 

Looking over this undulating plain, he would see several 
ancient halls, a few farms, a well-dispersed sprinkling of 
cottages, and beyond them in the distance, an almost 
continuous mass of dark woodlands, stretching from east 
to west. 

Plunging into this wide belt of forest trees, chiefly of 
oaks, and still steadily ascending, he would come again to 
the open day on the brink of a deep cleft—almost a 
canon—the “ Boggart Hole Clough” of our present times ; 
crossing which with some difficulty, owing to the shifting 


sand and the thick undergrowth, he would climb up to the 
level of the historic White Moss of Chartist days, to 
distinguish—-what is still notable there—-a special sharp- 
ness and purity in the air. 

From favourable points he would, as he proceeded, be 
able to see picturesquely-situated villages, hamlets, and 
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folds (or “ fowts’’), some of which have since grown into 
great towns, and he would specially note the quaint 
wooden belfry of Middleton, the tree-crowned “ Druid- 
haunted fire hills of Tandle” and Thornham, the park 
lands of Heaton, and the grand “old wooillands of 
Bowlee.”” To the right his view would be shut in by the 
rugged and wind-swept heights of Alphian and Oader- 
man,—-fitting foot-stools for the “ Seats of the Mighty ” 
beyond,—whilst “cheerless Knowl” and __heathery 
Holcombe would close the prospect towards the West. 

Then turning his face homeward where “the broad 
heaths of Moston lay silent and dun” before him just as 
they did in the time of “ The Wild Rider” of Lancashire 
romance, he would mark over them the dark furrow, with 
its background of dense foliage, of the “ Great Clough ”’— 
as it was then called—from its beginning at Nuthurst, to 
its end in the Irk Valley. _Inclining his course south- 
eastwards, to avoid crossing it again, he could then find 
his way,-—“ pike it eawt,” as natives would say,—by bridle 
paths or pack horse tracks leading to, and along the Moss 
Brook, and so reach the lower Irk and the town again. 

He would, in making this round, have traversed a land of 
great variety in form, soil, culture, tenure and occupation, 
offering to him most, if not all, of the rural delights which 
we have now to go abroad, or afar, to obtain, and yet he 
would not have gone beyond what are the present bounds 
of the City of Manchester. And even in our own day many 
of these can still be enjoyed in that part of the district,— 
a veritable rus in urbe,—lying beyond the “Great 
Clough,” where the changes in place and people have been 
remarkably few, but of this I will speak later. 

The area bounded by the Moss Brook, the Clough, and 
the Irk is now largely covered with paved streets of small 
houses in long uniform rows, the water courses have been 
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culverted, and the hollows filled in with cinders and 
building refuse. On its outer flanks to the East there are 
other signs of an advanced civilisation in the shape of 
breweries, brickfields, factories, a smallpox hospital, and 
an extensive range of railway carriage works. On those of 
the West there is a Municipal Destructor, some half-mile 
of Union Workhouses, and amongst other commercial 
successes of a similar kind, a large and prosperous 
Chemical Works.* 

The natural advantages of the district in air, wood, 
water, and minerals, have been coined into £. s. d., and 
have led to its undoing in many respects. It is not now 
an ideal dwelling-place, but there is still a bracing quality 
in the air, and the death-rate is even yet lower than that 
of any other district in the city precincts. 

Our stock of public buildings (apart from those supplied 
by private enterprise or munificence) is not extensive. 
It includes a one-storied reading-room, which has been 
kindly let into the walls of Queen’s Park, a small police 
station, some startlingly extensive Board Schools, and 
the—Destructor. 

But we are not puffed up with pride in, or speechless 
with admiration at these institutions, and our hearts yearn 
after others, especially the Baths and Washhouses which 

*This latter is greatly in evidence—after special process—both in 
street and in Court, and according to many experts and other dis- 
interested witnesses, would prove a valuable adjunct to the advantages 
of any health resort. The lately deceased novelist, McLaren Cobban, 
who resided for some time in this neighbourhood, expressed his opinions 
on this and other local matters freely in his remarkable story of “ Tinted 
Vapours,” but did not stay here long after its publication. Applica- 
tions for the transfer of the benefits testified to by the experts (say to 
Harrogate, Hong Kong, or other place of high aspiration), would meet 


with favourable consideration at the hands of fully satisfied and 
altruistic citizens who have “had some.” The earliest, or any, tender 


will be accepted. 
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have as yet been denied to us, possibly out of compliment 
to our cleanliness, or, as has been suggested, to our patience 
and docility. There stands, however, just on the fringe of 
the district, and in a somewhat obscure position, a building 
of most tasteful design of which we are proud, of which any 
community might well be proud. It is known as the 
“Simpson Memorial,” and its beneficent founder granted 
certain rights or privileges to the people of Moston, of 
which they have not as fully availed themselves as they 
might have done. Its resources are by no means over- 
strained, and in the meantime it is at least a thing of 
beauty. So much for our public buildings, with the 
exception of one to be spoken of later. 

Of public Houses there is no lack on the main road 
which runs along the western border; but the spiritless 
Bardolphs of outlying streets to the East complain bitterly 
of their enforced pilgrimages to these distant shrines, and 
unwillingly assist the Gilbey grocer and the outdoor 
licence beer seller to drive a roaring trade. 

There are still standing in the district three or four of 
the old half-timbered, or stone built Halls of three or four 
centuries ago, but they are hidden away, or cramped by 
their surroundings, and little is known of their history. A 
visit of John Milton, a young Cavalier’s assassination, 
pranks indulged in by “ Spanking Roger,” are spoken of 
as having occurred at one or other of them, and except 
that Cromwell and Queen Elizabeth are not known to have 
slept in them, there is nothing about them calling for 
special mention. 

Writing twenty-five years ago, the author of “ Country 
Pleasures” described, under that head, some of the 
delights which this district had afforded to him. Certain 
adventurous Southerners under the spell of his pen,—first 
making their wills,—started off due North. Some of them 
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turned tail at the Gas Works, and after a lapse of time 
were discovered wandering—mentally and physically—in 
the purlieus of Angel Meadow. They reported unfavour- 
ably of both the scenery and the peasantry, and Geoffrey 
Melbrook was credited with imaginative powers of a high 
order in certain circles of Southern chivalry. 

Amongst other places he had referred to the “ Throstle 
Glen,” which he spoke of as “an oasis of peace and 
repose,” and a “ surprise to strangers.” It is still an oasis 
of greenery, a pleasing shade amidst a surrounding 
wilderness of bricks and mortar, at least a good mile 
within the city boundary, and less than two and a half 
miles from the Manchester Exchange. And it is also a 
surprise for any stranger, who, having passed through a 
maze of uninteresting, paved, squared, and sometimes 
squalid streets, finds himself suddenly looking on the 
waving upper branches of great trees at the level of his 
eye, and sees in the gloom below them a tangled under- 
growth of herbage and foliage. Going further along the 
street, he gets glimpses, between the houses, of sylvan 
recesses and grassy nooks, notes at intervals “* the liquid 
lapse of murmuring streams,” and as he hears “ the song 
of mavis and of merle” (for the thrush and blackbird still 
nest here) marvels at the existence of so pleasant a bower 
in such unlikely surroundings.* 

On the other side is Moston House, once the home of the 
president of the Manchester Literary Club. It is now a 
Convent School, and the strictly enclosed grounds are kept 
in much the same condition as during his ownership, 


except for some additional buildings. 


* A row of new houses besides the Glen has been “slated” with the 
happy appellation, the apt alliteration, of Ravine Avenue, presumably 
by permission of the authorities. The Rue de Rivulet, Torrent Terrace, 
and Dell Pall Mall are in course of preparation. 
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Where the streams from the glen and an adjoining dell 
(now culverted) run into the Moss Brook, there still stands, 
as it has dene for two centuries, a group of quaint 
cottages, one of which is called the “ Latin House ” from 
the inscription over its porch. Cobble-laid tracks with 
stone causeways still lead on each hand outside 
of the “'Throstle Glen,” and the one to the right 
skirts the bare clay bank which in the time of 
“Lady Mary” was a meadow slope, gay in early spring, 
with the ivory and purple and gold of the crocus. Topping 
the hill is the old house in which that honoured lady passed 
the whole of her studious, secluded, and yet useful life. 
The bow-windows which in her early days commanded a 
beautiful prospect in every direction, now offer only 
views—on al! sides save that of the Glen—of ravage and 
spoliation ; and the hospitable mansion, in which Dr. John 
Dalton was a frequent guest, has now become a “ Dog’s 
home.” 

Near this, in a side street, once a cow lane, and after- 
wards a private avenue with gates at both ends, Sam 
Bamford and Ben Brierley each passed their later years, 
and died. In a little front garden of this street there still 
grows the tree under which Bamford was wont to sit on 
sunny days, with the crippled child of a neighbour on his 
knee, and from under the shade of which he administered 
justice, distributed fruit prizes, or kept the peace amongst 
the more vigorous children who played round his big chair. 
The tree then grew in a walled garden opposite his cottage, 
and its branches swung over the roadway. The coping of 
the wall—now removed—has worn a smooth trough in the 
swaying trunk, and the displaced bark, forced outwards, 
gives it the appearance of a cross. I never pass it without 
calling up the picture of the grand old man, with his 
strong face, patriarchal beard and erect form, nursing the 
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handsome, gentle little invalid who was his constant 
companion.* 

Coming back to the main road at Barnes Green, once 
known as Sodom by the bye, and proceeding northwards, 
we soon come to the Library and Institute provided for the 
district by the Lewis Trust, in conjunction with the 
Corporation. Alongside this are the imposing gate 
pillars of what was once intended for a private residential 
park. Stone globes surmount the columns, which bear 
the boastful inscription, “ Medicus per orbem dicor.” It 
is the motto of the famous Oldfield Lane Doctor, who was 
a former owner of the broad acres now known as the Lewis 
Recreation Ground. 

At Valentine Brow we enter an avenue of trees planted 
by Dr. Moffatt (the Missionary, and father-in-law of 
Livingstone), when he, Moffatt, was a working gardener. 
In these trees there was, until the early nineties, a 
populous rookery, but the rooks left when the trams came. 
To the right hand half-way down *“ Th’ Valentine,” as it 
is locally called, is the modest main entrance of that great 
Corporation success, ““ The Boggart Hole Park,” with its 

Db 
branching dells, bosky slopes, spreading lawns, rustic 
bridges, and breezy heights. But of this I need not say 
more than that it is a possession of inestimable value not 

*A miserly old fellow, who was Bamford’s neighbour, and mine, in 
this street, had a wheelbarrow which Bamford desired to borrow. 
“Tell him as it’s nobbur just painted, an’ eawr Jonas has it, an’ aw 
want it mysel’, an’ aw dunno like for’t lend it,” said Scrooge. A month 
or two afterwards the niggard’s housekeeper presented herself at 
Bamford’s with “ Mester Scrooge’s compliments, an’ would Mester 
Bamford let him have that resate for gravel as had done him so much 
good.” The reply was prompt. “Mester Bamford’s compliments to 
Mester Scrooge, an’ tell him to put his gravel in his barrer, an’ wheel 
it to H—— Huddersfield if he likes.” But in the end Mrs. Hilton, 


Bamford’s housekeeper sent the “resate,” and neighbourly relations 
were resumed. 
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only to the people of North Manchester, but to those of the 
whole city. 

From a point near the gate we get a view of some new 
and pretty, and some old and quaint cottages clustered 
together, with an ancient half-timbered black and white 
farm-house standing out on the hill above them on the 
other side of the valley. And here we are looking over 
part of what is called in a six centuries’ old survey, “ The 
Park of Blakelegh . . . an eyrie of eagles, herons, and 
hawks, seven miles in circumference, with two deer-leaps 
of the King’s Grant.” 

At the foot of the hill, a company of Pierrots has put up 
a proscenium, and arranged tiers of seats on the slope in 
front of it. Daily alfresco entertainments have on the 
summer afternoons and evenings given quite a brisk and 
lively air of Parisian gaiety to the old “ Sleepy Hollow,” 
and the “ Blackley Lions” are now learning how to “ roar 
you as gently as any sucking doves’ from the nightingales 
of this new Café Chantant. 

Before speaking of the unspoilt country beyond the 
Clough contained within the city boundary, I will stay to 
say a word or two of the people—past and present—of the 
part which has been the victim of its own natural 
advantages. 

Previous to the octopus arms of the city taking it in their 
clutch, there were favourable conditions for the growth of 
a special individuality, a notable personality, in the 
character of its people. They lived in a broken and 
irregular kind of country on the lower spurs of the hills, 
which, though it had few charms for the town dwellers 
of a century ago, had many advantages of wood, water, 
soil, minerals, and facilities for sport for the born and 
bred countryman. Men might become hand-loom 


weavers, small farmers, quarrymen, gardeners, colliers, or 
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agricultural labourers—some of them were all these by 
turns—and there was little fear of want of employment 
among them. There were many small holdings, and only 
a few resident persons of position, who might have over- 
shadowed, or been cause of envy to them, and as a rule 
their lot was one of simple and frugal content. 

There was only one thoroughfare across the district, and 
in the gallant attempt to thread as many of the outlying 
farms on its line as possible, this narrow and ill-laid “ cart 
lone” pursued a most devious and switchbacky course of 
several miles until it finally dribbled into Failsworth, so 
that access to the critical and modifying influences of town | 
was difficult. 

Such conditions were also favourable for the preservation 
of older types of character, and forms of speech, and it is 
not wonderful that the district should have been, as it was, 
a happy hunting-ground for the writers of some of our 
best poems, stories, and sketches, of Lancashire life and 
character. 

There was as little monotony in the people as there was 
in the scenery, and they had quite as much variety in their 
lives as was good for them. They were almost all what we 
should nowadays call “ poor,”’ sometimes pious, generally 
honest,—they once stole a print works, but that was done 
more for pleasure, “divelment” they called it, than 
profit,—and they were occasionally civil, but nobody ever 
accused them of being more respectable or polite than they 
should be. They had much originality, individuality and 
independence, and traces of these qualities are still to be 
found in their descendants. | 





But these become less noticeable year by year, as the 
tide of foreign invasion rolls on northward, and we have 
already taken some halting steps towards coming up into 


line in the march of civilisation. We have ceased to dine 
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or take our “ baggins ”” in our shirt sleeves, have given up 
clogs, dog battles, fettled ale, up and down wrostlin’, 
pigeon flyin’, and cock feightin’. Some of us have 
dined at the “ Midland,” others are saving up to buy a 
motor car, one of our matrons has an ‘ At Home” every 
Thursday, several of our “ gron’ grun,” or native born 
young people of both sexes, are learning “ bridge,” 
whilst our older folk are getting up “golf,” some of 
them being quite proficient in the language already. 
And consequently we were, all of us, very much hurt on 
hearing of the reign of terror which prevailed in Southern 
Suburbia, when a through car service from Blackley to 
Fallowfield was suggested a year or two ago, since we felt 
that the implication of our savagery was not fully 
warranted. With the hope that it will allay all fears, I 
can assure our anxious brethren of the South that the time 
is coming when the people of Northern Manchester will 
be as mild and monotonous, as tame and true to pattern, 
as commonplace and conventional, as the dwellers on the 
dull flats of the other side of the city. 

Within the last few months ominous signs of great 
changes have appeared in the district, beyond the Great 
Clough, to which I have referred. The excellent electric 
tram service to Middleton has now made it easy of access, 
and villas are springing up on the sides of the open, breezy 
highway which, until last year, for a distance of some two 
miles, had only one dwelling, and that an ancient toll- 
house, along its course. 

At the top of the first of two long slopes between the 
respective valleys in which Blackley and Middleton are 
situated, a new and wide road has been made to a cottage 
colony established by our local rulers, presumably to 
supply dwellings for the displaced tenants of some of the 


insanitary and crowded man-cotes of Ancoats, or shanties 
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of Shudehill. Whatever the comparative cost and fitness 
for the needs or tastes of hoped for or probable tenants for 
the dwellings in this colony, there can be no doubt as to the 
healthiness of their site, and the pleasant character of 
their surroundings. They occupy the top of a hill, com- 
manding a prospect almost wholly rural, midway between 
the high grounds of Heaton Park and those of the White 
Moss, looking down on the northern side upon the woods 
and waters of Alkrington Clough, while to the south, over 
mounds and hollows of pasture land the tower of Blackley 
Church can be seen backed up by the woods of Valentine, 
which shut out the smoke of the city. 

Another new and wide road of easy gradients is also 
being made to replace the narrow, winding, and shady 
“ Joanin ’’ which led to the picturesque hamlet of Charles- 
town, and many ancient landmarks, including great trees, 
are vanishing in the process, but the hamlet itself is as 
prettily quaint as ever. The irregularly-built cottages, 
some twenty in number, either clothed in ivy, or gay in 
washes of white, pink or cream colour with their back- 
ground of rising woods, stand on a plateau between two 
pretty dells known respectively as the “ Hall” and the 
“Well” Cloughs, and their tenants cater wisely for the 
needs of visitors in many ways, and by many means, 
automatic and otherwise. 

Further on the “loanin” goes along by the rough oak 
pale of the Hall grounds, and then by the thickly-grown 
shrubberies of the Grange, to the open lands of the Moss, 
and on the way one passes beside a willow-fringed pool to 
an old farmhouse, the home for many years of a family 
which in haytime furnished a dozen stalwart mowers, 
while a deep-bosomed and stately dame—the wife and 
mother—* buttled ”’ out the “‘ smo’ drink, ” or took a hand 


in “ teddin”’ or raking. The father and each of the eleven 
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sons were either beyond, or within an inch or two of, two 
yards in height, with proportionate girth, and their 
strength was prodigious. Alas! there remains but one 
representative of that stalwart brood, and the mere 
remembrance of it is fast dying out. Too ready access to 
the evil influences and temptations of town life brought 
about its decay, and its name is now “ Ichabod.” 

Between the Hall and the Grange, a rough—very 
rough—path, now down in the willows, now over, or along, 
a tree trunk, and anon by a “ hazard,” where the path- 
finder has to clutch at pale or branch to keep his footing, 
makes a fit and favourite resort of other lovers than those 
of the neighbouring nests. There is much need and call 
for assistance, and the many turns of the path, the leafy 
shade, and the brief intermittent seclusion are great helps 
to a courtship. And yet this Lover’s Walk is known as 
“Hatred Path.” But thereby hangs a tale. 

At one turn of the track there is an open glade on which 
in former days the Hall peacocks displayed themselves, 
and beyond this may be seen the upper branches of the 
forest trees in the Hall Clough. This little dell is seldom 
visited by any but very bold trespassers, and the birds 
driven from less protected quarters have nested here, and 
in the Grange woodlands, in comparative security. The 
steadily increasing amount of aerial song in the Boggart 
Hole Park is largely due to the existence of more secluded 
and smaller dells in its neighbourhood, when it was 
degenerating into a sand hole. 

Following the “ keaw lone” in which the rough track 
ends, and passing through a clucking, quacking, grunting, 
and odorous farmyard over a causeway of “ kidney ” 
stones, one comes out upon the Moss, of which only three 
or four acres now remain uncultivated. Here the cotton 


grass, whose plumes gave the Moss its distinctive name, 
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still waves in the wind, the bog pools are darkly brown, 
and the sides of the peat surface, still in situ, show the tool 
marks, and the seated wayfarer could easily imagine 
himself in some lonely moorland wilderness. The lap- 
wing’s melancholy cry is seldom heard here, but the rooks 
are numerous and noisy, the thrushes and linnets make 
merry music at intervals, and the skylarks, whose name is 
Legion on the Moss, can nowhere be seen or heard to better 


advantage. 





On the now narrow—and lessening—-waste, one seems to 
stand as on the flat , dun-coloured top of a wide green 
dome, around which for three-fourths of the horizon 
innumerable high chimneys pierce the hazy sky. Newton 
Heath, Failsworth, Hollinwood, Oldham, Royton, Middle- 
ton Junction,—the “Jumbo” of former days,—and 
Middleton, follow each other with their smoke stacks and 
dark, waving plumes, but they are sufficiently distant to 
keep them from being offensive to the eye or nostril of the 
watcher on the waste.* 

But looking westward, he would find a long stretch of 
well-wooded highlands with only one great chimney—the 
Colossus of Rhodes—in sight, until having followed the 
ridges of “ Yetton,”” he would find the view shut out by the 
nearer hills of Higher Blackley. A saunter along the 
byways through the reclaimed lands of the Moss is always 
enjoyable, if only from the opportunity it affords of 
observing types of humanity which are interesting to the 
town dweller. Here an almost nude youth is pitting 
himself against—not Colonel, but let us call him—Lance- 


Corporal Bogey, doing his level best to beat time, whilst 





* Oldham occupies the whole of a swine back hill, which fairly bristles 
with “ star-y-pointing pyramids,” 


’ 


a “fretful porcupine” whose quills are 
of brick and stone, and it is only on Sundays or holidays that one can 
distinguish beyond them the hills of the Yorkshire border. 
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some half-dozen admiring friends stop-watch, and 
encourage him in weird accents of sultry speech. And 
here is an ancient man of mild aspect, with ragged beard 
and long hair, who hunts the dandelions with a table 
knife, and bears a “ wisket” in lieu of a shield. After 
the “yarb” man comes the beguiler of larks, who is 
usually accompanied by a sulky and truculent “ Bailey, 
Jr.,” who looks after his cages. Next comes an ill-clad 
but jocund and loud-speaking company of men with a 
string of brightly arrayed racing dogs, and then the next 
comer is a little, fat, close-shaven man, dressed like a 
boy,—evidently a “jerry shop” keeper,—who waddles 
along with three or four brown lunch baskets containing 


homing pigeons under his arms. 


And on the further side, beyond the great marl pit, 
which is now being filled up with chemical refuse, one 
comes upon many pleasant nooks, in which a restful and 
recreative hour may be spent. I have one such in my 
mind at the moment of writing, where at the head of a 
widening hollow, there is a spring over which a stone front 
and bason have been erected, and there is a carved 
inscription with the words— 


Rest, traveller, drink and be refresh’d, 
But know thy journey’s short. 


Standing beside this well head, one looks down the 
“dappled turf” of the hollow, towards a rude gate in, 
what was once a hedge, but is now a thicket of full-grown 
thorns, and sees beyond it only a concave of meadow, with 
the open sky above it, framed in with waving boughs. It 
wants but a faint sea-line, across the V-shaped opening, to 
make it as pretty as any of the southern scenes with which 
Birket Foster has familiarised us. 
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I was sitting by this spring, in the autumn of last year, 
when I was joined by a Moss farmer, who, proud of his 
birth—and dwelling—place, recounted for me_ the 
respective ages of the Moss dwellers, other than infants, 
who had died within the preceding ten years, and the 
average worked out at seventy-six. As we walked on 
towards his homestead, he pointed out a field rich with a 
magnificent crop of wheat, which, I regretted to hear, was 
just beyond the City boundary. I was consoled, however, 
when he went on to say that there were at least a dozen 
acres of “wheiit”’ almost, if not quite, as good grown on 
the Moss, well within that boundary. 

“ An’ as for wuts an’ mangles, an’ turmits, an’ ’taters, 
luk heear an’ theear. An’ nobry con touch us i’ things 
like sallery an’ roobub, con they hectum as like! An’ o’ 
groon 1’ th’ City, mind yo.” 

But I could go on thus “ babbling o’ green fields ” from 
dawn to setting sun, if I were not compelled to bring these 
notes to a close, at least for the time being. The Man- 
chester suburb, as I have called it, will in a few short 
years be as other suburbs without distinctive features, but 
[ trust the change will not take place during my sojourn 


therein, for as Tennyson’s Northern Farmer says :— 


I could’n abeir to see it. 














































WRITTEN AT “THE HAVEN,” PORTHLEVEN, 
CORNWALL. 


By GrorGe MILNER. 
5 
wes thorough half of Britain we had passed, 


To find our long day’s travel end at last, 
And felt the fervent grasping of a hand, 
And heard loud weleome to the Cornish Land 
Ring in the moonlight, then we knew 
That we had reached a Haven fair and true, 
* Fair Haven” unto us indeed, 
Haven of peace, 
Refuge, and solace, and surcease 
From strife that warps and narrows, 
And the sterile round 
To dull recurrence tied and bound. 





II. 


And so in blissful quiet day by day 

We saw the sun hold sovran sway, 

And skies of cloudless and etherial hue 

Bend over and ensphere 

The Atlantic’s liquid heaven of deeper blue. 
Then, after rest, what wandering far and near, 
In fruitful idleness by bosky lanes, 

And wide, unsheltered gorse-illumined plains; 
Or dreaming in some silver-sanded cove 
Where iridescent waves 

Unceasing, unavailing strove 

To climb the buttress of black rocks, or ran 
With rippling music into haunted caves 
Hid from the eye of man. 
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AT PORTHLEVEN 


IIT. 


Then further still afield 

Where solitary stands 

That legendary Steep,! 

With crag and turret crowned, 
Now bare upon the sands, 

Now mid the flowing deep; 

By many a grey old town 
Bold-faced on windy heights 

Or seaward crouching down; 

Or lingering where in lonely graves 
Forgotten saints and warriors lay; 
Or, early waking, watched the fisher-fleets 
Sweep home at break of day. 


IV. 


Nor may there pass all unrecorded here 

The hospitable cheer, 

The daily care prescient of all our need, 

The social hour with song and quip and jest, 
The nimble fence of mind with mind— 

Sharp thrust and parry 

Wherein each perchance may find 

The strength for silent thought or worthy deed 
In after days—and then, 

The long enraptured gaze 

Across the moonlit sea, 

And unreproachful rest 

For happy men, 

Shut in the Haven where they fain would be. 


1. St. Michael’s Mount. 


May, 1903. 
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PETRARCH. 
By W. V. Bureess. 


HE present year of grace, 1904, marks the sixth- 
centenary of the birth of Francesco Petrarca—poet, 
humanist, and man of letters. To the twentieth-century 
mind this great Italian rarely suggests anything more 
than the lover of Laura and the writer of love-sonnets. 
How meagre a conception this is of the man, who, above 
all others, may be considered as the founder of the 
Renaissance in Literature, I shall attempt to show so far 
as my space permits. 

Petrarch was one, the foremost in certain respects, of 
that famous contemporary-triumvirate who inaugurated 
the great forward movement in human enlightenment 
from which dates all our modern culture. Between Dante, 
thirty-nine years his senior, and Boccaccio nine years his 
junior, Francis Petrarch stands relatively midway, not 
merely chronologically, but in thought, style, and 
soulfullness. Inferior to Dante as a poet, and as such, 
less sensuous than Boccaccio, he is superior to either as a 
cosmopolitan figure and scholar. 

It is an indisputable truism that Dante, Petrarch, and 
Boccaccio, in trend of mind and writing, respectively 
represent the nobles, the middle-class, and the artizans, 
of fourteenth-century society in Italy, just as the Divine 
Comedy, the Canzoniere, and the Decameron, or as 
Beatrice, Laura and Fiametta, severally appeal to the 
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spiritual, the ideal, and the purely human, in all mankind. 
This, in brief, indicates Petrarch’s place historically and 
potentially in that dominating era which divides 
medizvalism from modernism. 

To-day, then, across the stretch of six centuries, we hail 
Francis Petrarch, perhaps less as a poet than a man of 
letters, and maybe less as a man of letters than the 
illustrious deliverer of the human intellect from the 
paralysing thraldom of the Middle Ages. 

Petrarch’s autobiographical letter to posterity, the 
‘“‘ Epistola ad Posteros,” contains a more or less detailed 
account of his life up to the age of forty-seven, and 
additional facts relating to this period and his subsequent 
history, are amply available in his later letters and from 
collateral sources, together presenting a biography at once 
minute and reliable. 

From his ewn pen we learn that Francesco Petracco— 
the original form of his patronymic which he afterwards 
latinised into Petrarca to harmonise with the tongue 
wherein the bulk of his writings were couched—was born 
in exile at Arezzo, at dawn, on Monday, July 20th, 1304. 
His father, who was a Florentine notary of considerable 
repute and an intimate of Dante’s, was banished from his 
native city along with the author of the “ Divina 
Commedia” on the same day, January 27th, 1302, and 
for the same reason, allegiance to the Ghibelline party. 
Petrarch describes his father as a man of strong under- 
standing and character, traits hardly consistent with the 
puerile anecdote recorded of him, how that he roused the 
neighbourhood with his laments when he discovered his 
first grey hair at the age of fifty. The memory of 
Petrarch’s mother, a virtuous woman, is preserved in a 


copy of verses written by the poet upon her death. The 


only other relative we need mention is his brother, 
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Gherardo, several years his junior, and who at the age of 
thirty-five became a Carthusian monk, turning his back 
for ever upon this vain world. The two brothers lived in 
the happiest relationship throughout life. In a reply to 
one of Gherardo’s letters, Petrarch exclaims, “ Well, I 
congratulate both of us—you, that you have such a soul, 
and myself, that I have such a brother.” 

The lover of Laura depicts himself as possessing a quick, 
active body, neither light nor dark, and lively eyes. As 
abhorring vulgar conviviality, but enjoying congenial 
companionship. As prone to take offence, yet quick to 
forgive injuries, and tenacious of memory for benefits 
received. As possessing rather a well-balanced judgment 
than keenness of intellect. As being a devotee of moral 
philosophy and poetry, regarding the latter, however, in 
his later life, not so much as a potent as an amenity. 

Little Cheeco, as young Francesco was familiarly called, 
was destined by his father for the law, a profession he 
hated and never followed. At Carpentras, near Avignon, 
the then seat of the Papal Court, the boy received his 
primal education at the hands of an Italian pedagogue, 
one Convennevole, whom Petrarch quaintly compares to a 
whetstone, which, though blunt itself, sharpens others. 
The old tutor, however, had a more flattering opinion of 
his pupil, for he pronounced him the most illustrious 
student of his sixty years’ teaching experience. Then 
follow seven years, which he afterwards declares to have 
been totally wasted, devoted to the study of medizval 
jurisprudence, first at Montpellier and next at Bologna. 
And though his heart was in his Cicero and Virgil, he 
must have done well in law also, for in after years he 
successfully pleaded an intricate case for his friend, 
Correggio of Parma, before the Papal Consistory. 

On the death of his father, Petrarch once and for all 
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gave up every idea of law as a profession, left Bologna, 
and at the age of twenty-two returned to Avignon 
determined to apply himself to pursuits in better agree- 
ment with his mental temperament. In this respect he 
was particularly fortunate, he was at once favoured, and 
though he never ministered as priest, he was placed in 
the way of Church preferments. He early gained the 
friendship and esteem of the noble brothers, Giacomo and 
Cardinal Colonna, from the latter of whom, shortly after 
his arrival in Avignon, he received his first benefice. 

Here, in closest touch with the Papal Court, he settled 
down to follow the bent of his natural tastes and to the 
perusal and study of Cicero, Seneca, Virgil and Livy. He 
was well acquainted with Tuscan Italian, and used that 
medium for some of his compositions, by which his native 
tongue was increased and enriched, though Latin was the 
language employed in all his larger and graver works. 
lis epic “ Africa,” his Bucolices, Eclogues, and Epistles 
are all written in Latin. 

Finding himself seriously hampered by the scarcity of 
those authors to whom he was devoted, he set about, with 
wonderful assiduity, to copy, amend, and collect the most 
valuable classic manuscripts procurable. Posterity can 
hardly realise its obligations to Petrarch in this connection 
alone. 

It has been a puzzle to his many biographers as to how 
Petrarch earned his money, if it were earned, for the 
considerable travel he undertook about this time— 
visiting Paris, Rome, and other important and distance- 
divided cities, gaining therefrom that deep knowledge of 
men and circumstances so conspicuously apparent in his 
writings. It is of interest to us, nationally, to note that 


about this period, too, our distinguished compatriot, 


Richard de Bury, credited as being the most learned man 
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in England, Chancellor to Edward the Third, and author 
of the first “‘ Philobiblon,’” so termed, came in familiar 
contact with Francis Petrarch. It may also be flattering 
to us, as Englishmen, to know that the great Italian 
scholar assumed the réle of student before the famous 
Chancellor, but it certainly is not as flattering to 
remember that Petrarch completely “stumped” Bury 
with one query—the whereabouts and conditions of Thule. 

In the meantime, however, the most momentous 
incident in the life of Petrarch had happened. An 
incident that made him a poet in addition to a scholar. 
lie had met Laura! 

Petrarch first saw the object of his love and life-long 
passion, as he himself relates, on the sixth of April, 1327, 
in the church of Santa Clara at Avignon. At her death, 
which occurred twenty-one years after this date, the poet 
records on the fly-leaf of his favourite copy of Virgil, 
where it would oftenest meet his eye, that Laura was 
distinguished in life by her own virtues, and that in death 
her chaste and lovely form was laid in the church of the 
Franciscans. The day of her death, he mentions, 
corresponds exactly with the month, day, and hour of her 
birth. Once only, other than this, is Laura mentioned by 
name, in all the voluminous letters of her lover. Else- 
where there are but few scanty and vague allusions to the 
immortal love-afiair of Francesco Petrarch. 

One time when the poet was twitted with the implication 
that Laura was but a hazy ideal, or at most a meaningful 
symbol, he replied: ‘‘ Would to God it were so—would it 
were but a pretence and not a madness!” In view of this 
outburst it is inexplicably curious how little one learns 
from Petrarch concerning the real personality of Laura. 
Of her eyes, which the poet sings about most, it is not 


known whether they were blue or brown. One can only 
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surmise that had he written of her more, in prose, he 

would have loved her less, in fact. Sooth, the genuineness 

of the love breathing throughout his sonnets is a real and 

unmistakeable passion—it is no mystic or poetical conceit 
it is passion, human and unrequited. 

It would be idle and profitless to inquire into the 
morality of such an attachment. In an age of romance, 
of chivalrous devotion to womanly ideals, Petrarch but 
followed the spirit of his times. One thing is certain, 
that neither as Laura de Noves nor as Mistress de Sade 
was her reputation ever sullied, in fact or inference, by 
her gifted and unwavering lover. One evil only is likely 
to have arisen out of such a relationship, the conceivable 
jealousy of the lady’s husband, Hugh de Sade. What 
man could retain an unruffled equanimity with the 
knowledge that his wife was the object and cause of the 
most ardent love plaints of another? Yet were Petrarch’s 
amatory allusions so poetical, so chaste, that no breath of 
vulgar strife on this account is anywhere traceable. 

One may ask, without troubling about an answer, 
whether if Laura had become Mistress Petrarch—the 
actual—instead of the wife of de Sade and the mother of 
ten children—the ideal—whether the world would ever 
have been charmed with those, the most charming 
numbers of Francesco’s Canzoniere ? 

In the history of Petrarch, doubtless the second episode 
in degree of importance, was the conferment upon him of 
the poet’s crown of laurel. That Petrarch had aspired to 
this distinction is beyond gainsay, but that he stooped to 
ignoble means to compass it is totally without warrant. 
The chaplet of honour was proffered him simultaneously 
by the Senate of Rome and the University of Paris, the 


respective missives reaching him the same day, the first of 


September, 1340, when the poet was aged thirty-six. 
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Truly a young man to receive what was practically the 
laureatship of the world. 

Affecting some hesitancy, purely diplomatic, he decided 
in favour of Rome. Not content to accept the laurel on 
his merit as poet simply, he submitted himself to several 
days’ examination by King Robert of Naples, so to prove 
his fitness for coronation on the count of culture also, 
though he already enjoyed a wide-spread reputation for 
his erudition. The extravagant laudations which accom- 
panied the crowning ceremony savour of palpable 
affectation; indeed, the poet was acute enough to realise 
this, and commenting on the occasion afterwards he says: 
“TI gathered from that wreath no fruit of knowledge or 
eloquence, but the keenest envy, which robbed me of 
repose and which cost me dearly for my fame and youthful 
ambition.” 

The period covered by Petrarch’s life was contemporary 
with the Papal Court’s exile from Rome. He never liked 
Avignon, in spite of its learning and influence, he called 
it a foul and filthy place, a “hell on earth,” yet his 
prosperity was due to his residence therein more than he 
cared to own. Regardless of fact that the poet unceasingly 
denounced the Papal Court as a festering corruption, an 
impious Babylon, he continued to receive additional 
preferments, and, indeed, was offered the post of Secretary 
Apostolical, which he declined in favour of a larger 
liberty. 

I must say nothing at the moment of Pretrarch’s 
friendship with Boccaccio, nor of the delightful 
correspondence that passed between them, nor can I in 
anything but passing fashion refer to the poet’s most 
beloved retreat, Vaucluse, where in rural solitude he passed 
his most congenial years, accomplished his best work, and 


exemplified his own contemplative philosophy. Would 
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we have a picture of this “ Happy Valley” it shall be in 
the words of the poet himself: “ In that delightful gorge, 
under the morning shadows of the mountains, where the 
fountain gurgles from beneath the tangled roots, and over 
a hundred rocks, welling forth its silver waters and its 
many waves, which burst in loud rapidity down the glen, 
till they swell into an enchanting river. In this spot we 
will sit upon our chosen seats, under the shadow of the 
ivy, feeding our eyes with the sweet prospect. There we 
will taste the fruitful powers of the mind, there read the 
secrets of the soul.” 

At length there came a time, “a beginning of sorrow,” 
which even the beauty and tranquility of Vaucluse were 
impotent to charm away. Petrarch was in the North of 
Italy when the great plague-scourge, described by 
Boccaccio in his preface to the Decameron, swept over the 
country, carrying off most of his best-loved friends. 
Exclaims the bereaved poet, “ Magnus dolor est vivere.” 
Nevertheless he survived this period a full quarter of a 
century. 

These last twenty-six years of his life, during which his 
literary activities never relaxed, were spent for the most 
part at Milan with the Viscontis of tyrannic repute, and 
for whom, amid his writings, he conducts diplomatic 
missions and embassies; at Venice where he passes five 
years in frequent communion with the greatest minds of 
his day, Boccaccio being among those who visited him 
more than once, and to which city he presented his 
library of MSS.; at Padua, with Francesco di Carrara, 
and the final four years at Arqua in the Euganean Hills, 
where something of the earlier repose of Vaucluse once 
more descended upon him. Here he wrote his spirited 


dialogue ** On the Ignorance of Himself and Others.” His 


last work was a final correction of the poem which 
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cempletes his canzoniere, the “ Triumph of Deity.” And 
here, too, on the 20th July, 1574, he was found face down- 
wards on a half-written sheet, having completed his 
seventieth year, and finished his life’s plan, alone and in 
peace. 


II. 


The primary intention of this consideration of Petrarch 
is not historical, but I have deemed a rapid review of his 
life as necessary to a fuller understanding of the import- 
ance of his works and his influence, the latter of which has 
been singularly neglected by modern scholars, if we except 
the Italian Carducci. The effect of Petrarch as poet, 
scholar, and reformer upon the transition and subsequent 
eras, will fitly follow a brief estimate and enumeration of 
his writings. These fall into two divisions, poetry and 
prose. The former, in Italian, comprising the “ Can- 
zoniere,’ including his sonnets, canzonets, and the 
triumphs (in terza-rima) of love, charity, fame, time, 
deity, death, and those in Latin diction, 7.e., the epic 
* Africa” and several metrical miscellanies. Huis prose 
works, all in Latin, consist, in the main, of forty-odd 
books of epistles, classed as “ Familiar Letters” and 
“Letters of Old Age.” To these must be added his 
philosophical treatises on the “Conflict of Cares,” 
“Solitary Life,” ‘“ Monastic Leisure,” “ True Wisdom,” 
and various other subjects. 

Taking reader for reader, all these works were much 
better known four hundred years ago than they are to-day. 
ilis first printed edition of the Canzoniere was issued at 
Venice in 1470, and in a little more than a century over 
two hundred editions had been run through. A curious 
numerical contrast has been made between the seventy 


editions of Petrarch that appeared in the seventeenth 
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century and the four editions, only, of Shakespeare 
printed during the same period. 

Of the best known of Petrarch’s writings, his sonnets, 
there are, at least, divergent opinions, though upon these 
melodious and skilfully-constructed stanzas, lacking at 
times it may be, in real emotion, but never wanting in 
exquisite grace of expression and finish, rests, in popular 
estimation, the sole basis of his fame. How far the poet 
himself desired or anticipated this judgment, may be 
gathered from the fact that he never regarded his sonnet- 
writing as anything more than a youthful diversion, and of 
it in later years he writes: “I look with aversion upon 
those silly boyish things, produced in the vulgar tongue, 
and whose subject matter ill comports with the gravity of 
age. But! what am I to do? The public will read them 
in preference to the more serious works of my maturer 
faculties.” And it is significant that the public of to-day 
accept the verdict of the public of Petrarch’s day, rather 
than share the poet’s own opinion. 

Those, however, who, like myself, have, through his 
“ Letters,” learned to know and love the man and his 
ideals, may come to think the poet right and tie world 
wrong. Still, the world is no unwise judge in such 
matters, and when it continues to affirm the Canzoniere 
to be Pretrarch’s greatest claim to immortality, one can 
only repeat the singer’s own words: ‘“ What am I to do?” 
Those, too, who have essayed, as I have done, to translate 
some of the sonnets and canzonets into our northern 
tongue will readily realise how much Petrarch’s verse 
suffers in the beauty of its subtle music, even at the hands 


of its most competent transcribers. Not to mention the 


difficulty of reproducing his unimpeachable purity of 
thought, and the tender chastity of his diction. Matters 
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both, hard to reconcile with the bootless love of his 
Provencal mistress. 

Reverting for a moment to a critical estimate of 
Petrarch’s sonnets, we may say that whilst they remain 
models of artistic form and embodiments of delicate 
sentiment, they are, in feeling, more diffuse than intense, 
in emotion more conventional than real, characteristics 
which, though not in themselves blemishes, debar the 
work from being classed as “ supreme.” In view of this 
estimate, I venture to think then, that for strength of 
thought and passion, colour of tone and imagery, many of 
the sonneteers of our own land have not only rivalled, but 
surpassed, their illustrious exemplar. And what has been 
said here of the sonnets, with fitting modifications may be 
repeated with equal truth of Petrarch’s canzones and 
triomfi. 

Turning now to the prose works of Petrarch, which are, 
speaking generally, his essays and letters, we shall dis- 
cover therein the man more fully expressed, his age and 
environment more completely reflected, we shall better 
understand his influence upon the great classic revival, 
and his personality as the resuscitator of human interest in 
Medieval learning. In this pursuit De Sade, Fracassetti, 
and Carducci may be consulted with best advantage. 
Nowhere from one source will be found a complete 
edition of his works. 

Among the most interesting of his essays may be 
reckoned the “Lives of Famous Men,” “ Historical 
Anecdotes,” and “ Antidotes for Good and Evil Fortune.” 
This last named deals with the vanity of all earthly good, 
everything having a drawback, and follows with consola- 
tions for all ills, from “tie” to “corpulence.” It is in his 
letters, though, that we shall find the most informing 


matter, the most fascinating reading. There was hardly 
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a great man of that great age with whom he was 
unacquainted, hardly a political movement, pontifical or 
popular, in which he did not figure. And though at first 
one js repelled by the all-pervading ego in his epistles—as 
one is with Cicero, Luther, or Erasmus—the “1” is soon 
effaced by the keen and affectionate interest awakened. 
Searcely a day passed in Petrarch’s long life without 


one or more letters leaving his pen, filled with self-analysis 


and the humanities of his day. At the age of fifty-five he 
set about arranging and editing his epistole. To 


Boccaccio he writes: ‘‘ My prose epistles to my friends are 
very numerous; would that they were proportionately 
valuable! Counting this one they amount to three 
hundred and fifty, which, if it please God, you shall some- 
time behold.” During this process he confesses to the 
destruction of a thousand or more letters as unworthy of 
inclusion. The preface to his first collection makes 
edifying reading. It begins: “ What now, brother? We 
have tried almost everything, and nowhere have we found 
peace. When may we hope for that, and where shall we 
seek it? Time, as the saying is, has slipped through our 
fingers. Our early hopes are buried with our friends. 
The black-death has left us solitary and bereaved, and has 
taken from us what all the wealth of Ormus and the 
Indies could never replace.” 

It is curious to note that in that far-off age, before the 
era of printing, Petrarch held the reviewer in dread, as do 
modern writers. He had a fear of “ censorious critics,” 
who, he says, “ instead of producing work of their own, 
set themselves up to judge work of others—a most 
audacious and impudent set. Sitting on the shore with 
folded hands, it is easy to prate of the art of navigation.” 
In the perusal of these letters, one is struck with wonder 


as to how this great man found time for the extensive 
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travel they describe, how amid his poetic art, voluminous 


correspondence, search for and study and transcription of 
antique manuscripts, historical and philosophical labours, 
political and diplomatic services—how, I say, amid all 
this, he controlled leisure to journey, remembering what 
travel meant in those days, to such remote and numerous 
places. Switzerland, Holland, Germany, the length and 
breadth of Italy and France, even within sight of Britain 
itself, on whose shores, however, he never landed. What 
interesting descriptions these travel letters unfold; now it 
is an ascent of Mount Ventoux, or a storm and earthquake 
at Naples, or again the Rhenish ceremonies at Cologne. 
But the chief value of the “Epistole”’ lies in their faithful 
mirrorings of the man himself, to whom for a brief space 


we must now finally turn. 


Ill. 


In order to gauge the essential part played by Petrarch, 
as reformer and humanist, in the dawn of the Renaissance, 
one must first realise the condition of Medieval culture 
prior to the thirteenth century. This, in a sentence, 
consisted of ecclesiastical dogmas and superstitions, and 
the pious but non-human and bloodless works of the 
“ Fathers.” Of literature in the real sense there was none 
save a few lifeless speculative treatises and imported 
Troubadouric romanticisms and legendary myths. Even 
the Monastic sources of learning were foul and stagnant. 
In fact, so corrupt had the recognised conservor of 
learning, the Church, become, that a return (sad paradox) 
to Pagan ideals was necessary for the resuscitation of the 
human intellect. So submerged was the general mind 
‘neath false dialecticism that when the retreat was made to 
Cicero, Horace, and Virgil, it signified the birth of a new 


taste, a new life in literature and learning, a stepping back 
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again into the world of sensuous beauty, of humanising 
impulses. 

Of this new conception of life Petrarch, above all his 
co-humanists, was prophet, founder, and furtherer. He 
himself writing to Boccaccio, was not blind to the 
significance of his own work. He says: “ I certainly will 
not reject the praise you bestow upon me for having 
stimulated in many instances, not only in Italy, but per- 
chance beyond its confines, the pursuit of studies such as 
ours, which have suffered neglect for so many centuries.” 
Not that Petrarch was alone, or the first, Pagan scholar of 
that era, for in the previous century John of Salisbury was 
as well acquainted with Roman classics as his Italian 
successor, but what the former simply absorbed as so much 
learning, the latter disseminated as a revivifying force. 

Owing to his conditions of life and cast of temperament, 
Petrarch was in every way better fitted for an initiator of 
new points of view than his greater poetic contemporary, 
Dante, for the writer of the “ Commedia” was born and 
remained a Florentine, his heart and his sympathies 
circumscribed by the city of his love. Whilst the lover ot 
Laura was an Italian and more, he was a Cosmopolitan, 
tolerant towards all generous ideas, and impatient of the 
narrowness of the intellectual inheritance of Medizvalism. 

Moreover, Dante lived and died a poet and idealist, 
whilst Petrarch, though temperamentally poetical merged 
into the humanist. As poet, he foresaw the parting of the 
ways, as humanist he pointed out the path leading to the 
mind’s enfranchisement. His letters are crowded with 
instances of his eagerness to hand on to others, irrespective 


of nationality, the light obtained from his own studies. 


He corresponded with scholars scattered over the greater 
part of Europe, with Popes, Emperors, Kings and Nobles, 


and upon all he urged broader views and deeper knowledge, 
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telling, too, where it could be gained and how it should be 


applied. Exclaiming, moreover, “ If you would win glory 
from your books, you must know them, not merely have 
them, must stow them in your brains, not on your shelves.” 
Can we measure, therefore, the extent of the influence this 
man exerted upon the forward movement he set afoot, and 
upon the era that produced him? Regarded thus, what 
comparatively poor leaves, in his crown of immortality, 
are the lyrics, which alone are commonly associated with 
him. 

His psychological trend of mind, as displayed in the 
epistole, provided, also, another factor for the dispersal of 
Medizval mists. His self-revelation discloses a type of 
humanity as a whole, in its aspirations, sufferings, and 
contradictions. His inherent religiosity often came into 
conflict with his everyday pursuits and passions, but he 
never shirked the combat. As example, it might be shown 
how he met the Monastic objection to poetry. In a letter 
to his brother Gherardo, he contends: “ One may say that 
theology itself is really poetry—poetry concerning God. 
To call Christ now Lion and now Lamb, what is that pray 
if not poetical?’ Human love, too, he discusses as between 
its ecclesiastical conception, that is as being per se sinful, 
and the modern estimate of it as a moral impulse. Thus 
he lifts poetry and love out of their slough of disrepute, 
whatever his own failings may have been, and places them 
on a higher plane for the delectation of his benighted age. 

Petrarch’s freedom from superstition, counted as a 
further element of fitness in his réle as reformer (the 
credulity of the Middle Ages is hardly comprehendable). 
Of dreams he says, after relating two of his own which 
were curiously prophetic, “ The vision simply coincided 
with my wishes. I have, consequently, no more belief in 
dreams than Cicero, who said that for a single one which 
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actually came true, he was perplexed by a thousand false 
ones.” These and all such references were intended for 
the benefit of posterity and the advancement of his object. 
llow imperatively he commands attention to the contents 
of these letters: “I desire,” he says, “ that my reader, 
whoever he may be, should think of me alone. If his 
affairs are pressing, let him postpone reading the letter. 
[I will not have him gain without exertion that which has 
cost much labour on my part.” 

His natural suavity of manner, coupled with a sturdy 
independence of opinion, enabled him effectively to 
prosecute his purpose with a minimum of opposition. It 
is indeed a problem, why the man who denounced the evils 
of the Church and characterised the several Pontifis of his 
time as drunkard, profligate, fool, should have been offered 
the Papal secretaryship no less than five times. That, 
forsooth, which solves this problem, will disclose the secret 
of his fame and fitness, as the foremost apostle of modern 
scholarship and humanistic feeling. He courted the 
objection against his secretarial suitability “ that his style 
was too grandiose?” and replied to it, “ If my style is too 
good for the place, the place is not good enough for me.” 
And this, in spite of the fact that the position meant 
prodigious wealth, and was, save one, the greatest honour 
the Church could confer. No, strange though it be, the 
man who was courtier to the Popes, and companion of 
Princes, remained at heart, and was, in fact, the advocate 
of the people. The implacable foe of ignorance, he made 
for an ideal commonwealth for the common folk. A 
democrat with the soul of a King, he would tolerate no 
enslavement of the human prerogative in the distinctive 
or the multitude. 


The love of secular learning was condemned by the 


pulpit of Petrarch’s days as inimical to a Godly life, just 
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as within our own memory divines denounced science as 


contrary to scripture. On this point, secularism, he writes 
to Boceaccio: “ Well, I know that many have become 
famous for piety without learning, at the same time I 
know of no one who has been prevented by literature from 
following the path of holiness. Ignorant piety is by no 
means to be put on a plane with enlightened devoutness. 
There is not one in the whole array of unlettered saints, 
however holy, that I cannot match with a still holier one 
from those familiar with literature.” This, and many 
such passages, proclaim him the champion of learning, 
upon which he will permit no Monastic embargo to rest. 
Though an orthodox Catholic, Petrarch claimed liberty 
of conscience, though a pietist, allowing nothing to dis- 
tract him from his daily devotions, he was no narrow bigot. 
His imaginary confessor, Augustine, accuses him of two 
weaknesses, love and ambition. Just the two necessary 
salients for the work he was destined to engage in—love 
for the development of his humanism, ambition as a goad 
to his mental activities. The former, indeed, he admits to 
be a faiiing, not knowing its salutariness in the economy 
of his destiny, the latter he defends, designating it a 
‘ splendid pre-occupation.”’ 
No less ideal than his love for Laura de Noves ws 
Petrarch’s standard of political and individual liberty. 
No less intense the enthusiasm of his friendships than the 
eagerness of his researches in and for classic lore. Always 
revealing, now the sensitive romanticism of the poet, and 
now the ardent reformer of ruling abuses and effete forms 
of thought. How well his letters illustrate these 
alternating phases of character. In old age he writes to 
Guido Septimo, the friend of his youth: “ The while we, 
who in our souls were never divided, were separated by 


the chances of life: you trod the forum and struggled in 
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debate; I sought for tranquility in shady places. ... 
How often has the darkness of evening found me in the 
fields afar off? how often have I risen in the silence of a 
summer night to offer up my prayers and midnight orisons 
to Christ; and to steal forth alone, lest I should disturb 
the servants, to wander under the high moon, over the 
fields and mountains?” How different to this calm and 
contemplative recollection, is the strong, hortative epistle 
to Pope Urban V. “QO! Roman Pontiff! hearken to me. 
Rome calls you to action, not to repose; to war, not to 
peace—-but to war affording lasting peace to the soul, 
salvation to many, immortal glory to yourself. Choose, 
therefore, what death you would die. For whether you 
fulfil your office gloriously, or basely betray it, death is 
alike inevitable.” 

An awakener of humanity to its higher interests must 
be a man, great in all things to all men. How much 
further reaching would have been the influence of 
Voltaire but for his blasphemy, how much more acceptable 
the messages of Erasmus and Carlyle but for their 
dyspepticism. Petrarch, by the magic of his all-round 
sympathies, compelled the respect of his opponents and 
maintained the love of his friends—his mistakes were the 
outcome of ardour rather than of pre-conceived intent or 
inherent perversity. Thus he touched human nature at 
many points, achieving reformation without revolution, 
rousing the slumbering world of thought, and freeing it 
from its engrossing inertia of false culture. 

The literary boons of the great era initiated by 
Petrarch have become so universal, so commonplace, in 
our day, that we accept them naturally, without question, 
ignoring, ignorantly it may be, the sources from whence 


they sprang. The bequeather of this priceless inherit- 


ance, we are, for the most part, content to crown with a 
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chaplet whose superscription is “ Sonnets and Canzoni.” 
But, after these six hundred years, the belated world is 
learning to hail him as the deliverer of the human mind 
from Medieval darkness, the restorer of the world’s 
intellectual light. 

Such was Francis Petrarch, renowned, indeed, as a 
poet, but deserving of greater renown still as the reviver 
of learning in a senile period, the humaniser of feeling in 
a pulseless race. And if in the two succeeding centuries 
his followers lapsed into puerile exaggerations, it was 
because they applied their master’s principles without 


sharing the magnanimity of his spirit. 


FRANCESCO PETRARCA. 
By Asrauam STANSFIELD. 


WEET singer! at the source of melody— 

The land of Genius from the earliest time; 

The home of heroes, sages, bards sublime, 
Whose names shine like the stars in yonder sky! 
When Vaucluse’s sparkling fountain hath run dry, 

Thy verse shall live; and Laura’s sainted name 

Be linked with thine, in everlasting fame; 

For strains so sweet the world will not let die. 
Methinks I see thee climb Ventosus high, 

And turn thy longing gaze tow’rd that fair land 
To which thy yearning spirit fain would fly. 
See! yonder Alps, high-looming in the haze : 

Thy Genius bids thee join the tuneful band, 
And Laura lives, immortal in thy lays! 




















GEORGE GISSING. 
By J. J. Ricwarpson. 


O those who look upon novels merely as a source of 
amusement—a means whereby to wile away a dull or 
tedious hour—the works of George Gissing can present 
few, if any, attractions. He took novel-writing seriously, 
and sought to attain perfection as a literary artist, rather 
than success as a manufacturer of popular fiction. 

If we, in a similar spirit, accept the novel as a legitimate, 
and possibly a permanent form of art, wherein the writer 
holds “ as *twere the mirror up to nature,” and seeks, by 
means of characters and incidents, to express his sense of 
the mystery “of all this unintelligible world”: a form of 
art as varied and protean as life itself, and in its essence, 
as Matthew Arnold said of the highest poetry, “ a criticism 
of life,’ then, in my opinion, we must place George 
Gissing next in rank after George Meredith and Thomas 
Hardy among living English novelists at the beginning 
of the twentieth century; though I freely admit him to be 
the inferior of both, in imagination, power, and style. 

Great novelists have, at least, one point in common with 
great poets—they are born, not made. George Gissing has 
no claim to be reckoned among the great novelists. He is 
of those who are made. And at times I cannot resist the 
doubt as to whether he found his true vocation, as a 
literary artist, in the writing of fiction. 


Such mastery as he acquired over his craft only came 
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after years of hard and incessant labour. The gods had 


not endowed him with genius, but by virtue of his 
patience and perseverance he slowly attained his measure 
of proficiency in his art. 

Very different was it with Charles Dickens as a young 
man of twenty-four producing “ Pickwick,” perhaps his 
surest claim to immortality; with the rapidity with which 
Scott wrote his first, and almost his greatest, novel— 
Waverley; with those still greater masterpieces of fiction, 
“Don Quixote,” 


These were not the offspring of much travail. These 


“Monte Cristo,” “‘ Tom Jones.” 


were not the outcome of long years of study and toil. 
These owed little to the patient “ labour of the file.” Their 
parentage is that of genius; they are supreme. And 
genius who can define? It refuses to be measured by any 
yardstick; it sets at defiance all rules: it overleaps all 
bounds. Like a resistless wave it rushes up the shores of 
difficulty easily, carrying all before it. 

But talent, if it would succeed, must be joined with a 
capacity for hard work. It needs constant discipline and 
effort to display itself. The ore may be rich, but it takes 
much digging and crushing before the gold can _ be 
separated from the earth and its fineness assayed. George 
Gissing had not the gift of story-telling. His talent was 
critical rather than creative. His mind was keenly 
analytic, and had he had means, or an assured position in 
life he would probably have become a fine and 
conscientious critic. But circumstances made it necessary 
that he should earn a livelihood, and in the world of letters 
the line of least resistance is that of writing fiction. To 
this he devoted his powers, but not until he had published 
some half-dozen novels did he achieve even a moderate 
success. 


This came with that painful and relentless study of 
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modern literary and journalistic life, “ New Grub Street.” 
It bears the impress of being written from bitter 
experience. It is not a pleasant story, and the note it 
finishes upon is almost one of cynicism, but I doubt if any 
of his later novels is so full of power, or so nearly pathetic. 

Grub Street still exists in London, though its situation 
and conditions have changed since the days when Johnson 
and Savage lived amid the squalor and poverty of its 
purleius. Through this “ Valley of Tribulation —this 
modern Grub Street—George Gissing had to fight his way, 
and in the struggle his sensitive nature endured hardships 
and indignities which, if they did not sour his spirit, yet 
cast a sombre hue upon his thought. It is true that when 
some little measure of success came to him, with its 
consequent happier circumstances in life, his later novels 
were characterised by a more cheerful tone. But the 
dominant note ever remained one of sadness. His work 
was always in a minor key. Though he sees the irony of 
much that happens around him, he cannot laugh at it. 
Life to him is real and earnest. Unfortunately, it has 
shown him its dark side only, and the pictures he gives us 
are grey and sad. He makes no attempt to deal with great 
passions or great events. He is concerned only with the 
narrow world he sees around him. Character rather than 


incident gives the interest of life to him, and in his keen 


psychological analysis of it he displays his finest quality. 


He is a realist, using the word in its stricter sense and 
not as often applied to the naturalistic school of Zola, or 
the milder English one which gave us “ The Mummer’s 
Wife” and “Esther Waters”; and he gloried in his realism. 
He never attempts to exploit the physical side of passion, 
or arouse morbid curiosity as to questionable incidents. 
Crime, brutality, vice are singularly absent from books 
dealing so largely with that section of life in our own great 
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cities where these abound. The poverty of London that 
George Gissing knew so well was not that of the East End, 
which several living writers, treating it sentimentally, 
have made interesting or amusing, but that much more 
dismal region that lies within easy radius of the great 
railway termini—Euston and St. Pancras. A district 
where poverty seems almost the least evil, so prevalent are 
dirt, drunkenness, crime, and dilapidated vice. To take 
such a background for the picture, and to treat it in a spirit 
of realism, makes it almost impossible that the result 
should be otherwise than painful and depressing. 

Half a century earlier Charles Dickens drew many types 
of London poverty, and from familiarity with nearly the 
same class, but in what a different spirit. Dickens 
enveloped the poor in a mist of sentimental optimism. His 
cheery nature and his never-failing humour made him 
depict the poverty and the hardships of their condition 
merely as accidents rather than, as Gissing did, in them- 
selves essentially evil. 

The nearest approach that George Gissing made to that 
optimistic spirit is in his clever study of London life, “ The 
Town Traveller.” To my mind this is the most interesting 
and amusing of his novels. His powers as a story-teller 
are at their best, and his humour verges upon gaiety; 
whilst the characters of the coarse but good-natured 
Gammon, and that selfish spit-fire Miss Sparkes are among 


Gissing’s most original creations. This was published in 


the same year (1898) as his sympathetic and penetrating 
study of Charles Dickens, and it bears unmistakeable 
evidence of the influence of the older novelist, without in 
any sense being an imitation. 


George Gissing’s stories are simply and clearly con- 
structed, but without any particular qualities of clever 


plot or absobing incident. His chief concern is in the 
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development of character; and in this he maintains the 
consistency of his figures, and the atmosphere by which 
they are surrounded: avoiding all emphasis and exaggera- 
tion. He is keenly interested in his creations, and he 
compels you to be so, although the people themselves are 
devoid of all romance. In this respect he has a close 
kinship to Jane Austen. 

The world he usually describes, with its overhanging 
pall of poverty seldom lifted from it, is very different from 
the comfortable surroundings that Jane Austen was so 
familiar with; where an income of anything short of 
£1,000 a year and a nice park bordered upon penury. 
Neither has he that fine gift of equable ironic humour 
which makes the novels of Jane Austen such delightful 
reading. But they had in common a clearness of vision, 
a self-restraint, a love of detail, a desire to depict with 
fidelity the class of society they were familiar with : in brief, 
to write only of what they knew. And in this sincerity 
is their strength and power. It is the same merit we 
find in that Dutch school of painting where mean interiors, 
earthy peasants and almost disgusting scenes are portrayed 
with such quiet, sombre, and sincere art that it is 
impossible to refuse our admiration, however much we 
may dislike the subjects treated of. 

In the matter of style George Gissing never rises to 
distinction. His earlier novels leave one with the 
impression that he had spent his nights in the study of 
Dr. Johnson’s prose rather than that of Addison. There is 
a tedious prolixity, and an excessive use of ponderous 
words and phrases. But in time his style became more 
restrained, and gained in simplicity, directness, and 


lucidity, though without acquiring any charm. 


The high-water mark is reached in his two latest books, 


both of which may be said to be outside the domain of 
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fiction—his book of travels, “ By the Ionian Sea ”’—a 
description of a journey along the Calabrian Coast—and 
“The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft” Unless there 
are manuscripts still to be published this is George 
Gissing’s last word. Looked at in that light there is 
undeniable pathos in it. Like the imaginary Henry 
Ryecroft, he has passed from life at an age when no man 
should be termed old, and when the world was offering him 
some return for all the privations and disappointments he 
had endured. 

With even the most meagre knowledge of his life one can- 
not resist the feeling that in the pages of “Henry Ryecroft” 
there is a considerable amount of self-revelation. That in 
a measure the book is autobiographical. Perhaps, not so 
much as to the outward events of his career, as to his 
inward and spiritual life. These imaginary “ private 
papers ’’ are supposed to have been written by an author 
who, after nearly thirty years of hard mental work amid 
uncongenial surroundings, finds that at fifty his health 
and energies are failing. His life has been passed chiefly 
in London as a hack writer for papers and periodicals. He 
has achieved no fame, nor has he been able to obtain a 
position of financial security. Suddenly, and unexpectedly, 
he learns that an old friend has died and left him an 
annuity of £300. le at once bids farewell to authorship 
and to London, and taking a cottage near Exeter passes 
what remains to him of life in peaceful contentment. 
After his death it was found that during his retirement he 
had kept an irregular diary chronicling his moods, 
opinions, reminiscences, and reveries in haphazard fashion 
as they passed through his mind. And from the pages of 
this diary George Gissing is supposed to have got the 
materials for his book. 


Lovers of Charles Lamb will remember how Elia at 
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fifty years of age retired from the India House, and also that 
essay——*The Superannuated Man”—in which he fancifully 
and humorously describes his emotions in doing so. 

I may be wrong, but I cannot help thinking that George 
Gissing got the germ of the idea for this book from Lamb’s 
letter to Wordsworth, where he wrote :— 

“T have been several times meditating a letter to you 
concerning the good thing which has befallen me... . 
Here I am, then, after thirty years slavery sitting in my 
own room at eleven o’clock this finest of all April 
mornings a freed man with £441 a year for the remainder 
of my life. . . . I came home for ever on Tuesday in last 
week. The incomprehensibleness of my condition over- 
whelmed me. It was like passing from life into eternity.” 

The imaginary Henry Ryecroft might truthfully use 
the words of the real Charles Lamb: “I have worked 
task-work and have the rest of the day to myself.” 
These “ private papers,’ whilst arranged in an orderly 
sequence under four divisions named after the seasons of 
the year, deal with a wide variety of subjects in a slight, 
not to say inconsequential, manner. To attempt an 
enumeration of their topics would be tedious. But the 
spirit in which they are touched upon is that of the essayist 
whose lineage may be traced back through Elia to that 
delightfully garrulous egotist, Montaigne. 

All subjects are viewed not so much in themselves, as in 
the impressions they have left upon the writer’s mind. 
They are seen only through his personality, and any 
judgment or opinion is given according to purely personal 
likings or dislikings. The tone, however, is not that of the 
genial humourist, who has seen and enjoyed life. The 
prevailing mcod is rather one of sadness—-almost of regret, 


if not disillusionment and dissatisfaction. Humour is not 


lacking, but it is held in solution, as it were. It is a 
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sense of humour which prevents its writer becoming 
ridiculous in his egotism, rather than that quality of 
humour which directly tickles the reader’s literary palate. 

The gay banter, the inimitable chaff—if these be not too 
coarse terms with which to define one aspect of the elusive 
charm of Elia—form no part of the musings of Henry 
Ryecroft. Neither is there any love of the bravery and 
bustle of life, so dear to the heart of Charles Lamb; and 
which made the streets of London ever an abiding joy to 
him. And here I think we touch upon George Gissing’s 
most serious deficiency in equipment as a novelist. He 
wants the needful “ zest of life,” to use his own phrase. 

He is by temperament a recluse and a student, rather 
than an interested observer of life. His taste inclines him 
too much towards a study of books, particularly the 
ancient classics, and the story of the past. He lacks the 
high spirits, the good humour, the buoyant invention that 
are the conspicuous gifts of the great writers of fiction. 

Think for a moment how much life, with all its cruelties, 
follies, shames, and crimes meant to natures like Cervantes, 
Le Sage, Fielding, Dumas, Balzac, Scott, Dickens. Life 
is their source of inspiration. From it they drew their 
materials, not from books and much reading. They felt 
the joy of existence in their veins, and wrote of what they 
felt. Whatever their troubles, or however great the hard- 
ships they endured, to them life was worth living. 

I am afraid the same cannot be said of George Gissing. 
Amid many difficulties we feel that he played his part 
manfully, though we cannot think that his life was a happy 
one. He fought the fight, but without the enjoyment of 
the glory of life’s battle. 

It may be that he has delivered all his message, and that 
no length of years could have helped him to add anything 
of greater value to what he has written. But at least, we 
cannot do otherwise than regret that Death has not spared 
him a little longer to reap more of his harvest of success. 














THE EVOLUTION OF A CITY THOROUGHFARE: 
MARKET STREET, MANCHESTER. 


By T. SwINDELLs 


“T° 0 the present generation, familiar with the well paved, 

well lighted, crowded thoroughfare leading from 
Piceadilly to Market Place, it is almost inconceivable that 
a century ago Market Stead Lane was a tortuous, narrow, 
badly paved, and worse lighted street. The buildings 
were also in direct contrast with those of to-day, and 
included some very delightful specimens of the raddle- 
and-daub variety whose ancient leaded windows and over- 
hanging gables gave a certain picturesqueness to the scene, 
as will be found in the fine engravings of Ralston. 

The “Court Leet Records,” published by the Corporation, 
furnish us with many interesting side-lights upon the 
social life of the little community of three and a half 
centuries ago. One of the earliest of the references is 
contained in the minutes of the meeting of the Court in 
1554, when we are told “ The jury order that none of the 
inhabitants of the town of Manchester, nor foreigner, shall 
break no yearthe in the Market Stede Lane, to make no 
dobe, nor for any other use,” penalty 3s. 4d. By daub 
was meant the tempered clay used in the erection of the 
black-and-white buildings of the day. These were con- 
structed by forming a framework of oak beams and 


uprights. The beams were grooved to admit wattles, or 


raddle work, which were in turn covered inside and out 
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with daub or clay. Seeing that there would be a steady 


demand for clay we cannot be surprised to hear that in 
cases where it formed the subsoil of the streets, which were 
unpaved, certain of the inhabitants helped themselves to 
it regardless of the safety of the road for traffic. In the 
same year Market Stede Lane was again under notice, and 
the jury ordered “ that all middens in Market Stede Lane 
lying in the streete, and in all the streets in the town 
where any middens be, and also all swine cotes lying in the 
street, to be taken away afore the lst of June, and no more 
to be laid there, and no more cotes to be set up thereafter,” 
5s. Thirteen years later the question of a dunghill lying 
in Market Stead Lane was the subject of contention 
between William Radcliffe and Jone Jacsonne. We see, 
therefore, that a Sanitary Committee might have proved 
to be a successful innovation in the days of Queen Bess. 
Robert Holme resided in the Lane in 1563, and was 
called to book because a certain mud wall, which was 
intended to enclose his barns and other outbuildings, was 
out of repair; and at another time Thomas Trafford, 
gentleman, was ordered to make a stile at the beginning 
of the path leading from Market Stead Lane to the brick- 
croft, and another one in the lane leading from the 
brick-croft to the holding of Robert Holme. It is not 
often that we can locate the places mentioned in the 
“Records,” but we do know the whereabouts of this last- 
named lane, for Robert Holme was also ordered to place a 
stile in a footpath on the other side of the holding. This 
path led to the Daub Holes, which were large pits caused 
by the removal of clay for building purposes, and which 
were situated on the land now occupied by the Mosley- 
street end of the Infirmary esplanade. The paths and lane 
would, therefore, be on portions of the site of the Royal 


Hotel and Mosley-street. A century later a hamlet, 
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consisting of a few thatched cottages, and known as 
Labrey’s Fold, stood near to where York-street crosses 
Mosley-street, and was approached by a lane from Market 
Stead Lane. It is very probable that the rural lane is 
represented to-day by Back Mosley-street. The water supply 
of the town is frequently mentioned in the “ Records,” 
and in these days of an extended Thirlmere scheme, it is 
interesting to note that in those early days the little 
community had one source of water supply. It was the 
conduit, an erection which stood in the Market Place, near 
to the cross, stocks and pillory. The water was obtained 
from springs situated near to where the top of King-street 
is to-day, and in after years gave the names to Spring 
Gardens and Fountain-street. The expense of laying 
pipes down Market Stead Lane to convey the water to the 
Market Place, together with the cost of erecting the 
conduit, was defrayed by Isabella Beck, widow of Roger 
Beck. This worthy was grand-daughter of Roger 
Bexwick, brother-in-law of John Bradford, the Man- 
chester martyr, whom he accompanied to his execution. 
Another member of the same family was Hugh Bexwick, 
who married Joan, sister of Hugh Oldham, the founder of 
the Manchester Grammar School; and a third member was 
Richard Bexwick, who erected at his own cost the richly- 
carved stalls and the elaborate tabernacle work on the 
north side of the choir in the Cathedral. The conduit 
continued to supply water until the drainage of the town 
in L772 diverted it, and other means of supply were 
obtained. In the early days referred to, drainage was 
unknown, and open watercourses were general. One such 
ran down Market Stead Lane to the Market Place, where it 


passed The Booths and down Millgate, emptying itself into 


the Hanging Ditch, which then ran open. One further 


reference to the “Court Leet Records,” and we must pass on 
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to 1650. We read that in 1590 William Radcliffe “ in 
cleansing the ditch in Market Stead Lane hath laid the 
same earth in the causeway, so that carts thereby have 
been constrained to go over the newly mended causeway, 
and by that means have spoiled the same, to the griefs and 
great charges of the neighbours and all honest passengers.” 
It was ordered that the earth be removed before 12th 
October, or a penalty of five shillings imposed. One 
hopes that Mr. Radcliffe duly obeyed the order, and that 
the griefs and great charges of the honest section of the 
town were proportionately reduced. 

On the plan issued about 1650, our thoroughfare is 
marked as extending from the Market Place to a point 
somewhere near to High-street. For this distance it was 
built up on both sides, the houses having gardens behind. 
Fields extended from the gardens on the north side of the 
street to Withing Grove and Shude Hill, the cockpit 
standing behind the houses at the lower end. Situated 
in the fields beyond the top of the street was Mr. Lever’s 
house, a portion of which is still to be seen behind the 
White Bear Hotel. Behind the houses on the south side 
were fields with Acres Field occupied now by St. Ann’s 
Square, and extending to where Cross-street is, whilst 
joining up to the eastern side of the Field was the domain 
connected with Radcliffe Hall, a fine old moated grange, 
eccupied by a family some of the members of which left 
their mark upon the local history of those far-away days. 
So general was the black-and-white type of architecture 
that special mention is made in the “ Records” of a brick 
house built in Market Stead Lane; and light is thrown 
upon land values of the period by the record of the 
transfer of certain property in 1612. On May 12 John 
Hind leased to Robert Lever, of Darcy Lever, a dwelling- 
house in Market Stead Lane together with a barn and 
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three fields, comprising, in all, ten acres of land, for a 
period of twenty-one years; the terms being the payment 
down of £120, and an annual rental of £1. When in 
1632, the lease was renewed for a further period of a 
hundred years, the rent was reduced to ten shillings per 
annum. For another century gardens were pretty general 
in the town, and it was not until the 19th century had 
opened that the last one in Market Stead Lane disappeared. 
Thirty years earlier William Aston, gunmaker, father of 
Joseph Aston, removed to a house which stood where 
Messrs. Holmes and Darbyshire’s shops are in Market- 
street, where he had a garden reaching to Cannon-street. 
About 1775 the owner of the property offered it to Mr. 
Aston for £800, which sum the latter regarded as too 
high. Soon after this the garden was used for building 
purposes, and Mr. Aston was compelled to look elsewhere 
for a garden. This he secured within easy reach of his 
shop, it being situated where the Queen’s Hotel now 
stands. At that time a house stood near where the 
Guardian office stands, connected with which was an 
orchard reaching so far as Brown-street. Another well- 
known garden was the one in front of Mr. Dickenson’s 
house, at which the young Pretender, Charles Stuart, 
stayed in 1745. The house in later years was converted 
into an inn, and was known as the Palace Inn; and 
although, along with its neighbours, the old place has long 
since disappeared, its name and situation are familiarised 
by the Palace Buildings erected on its site. In those days 
an open stream crossed the upper end of Market Stead 
Lane, known to the townspeople as the river Tib. Although 


only a narrow streamlet it is said that on at least one 


occasion it was the cause of great inconvenience to the 
residents by overflowing its banks and flooding the 


adjacent houses, and that the immediate cause of the 
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trouble was a cabbage. For the convenience of foot- 
passengers a flag was placed across the stream. <A pleasant 
walk it was along the banks of the tiny stream, through 
the fields to Newton Lane. Lower down our street was a 
horse pond; and where the Royal Hotel stands was Hasle- 
hurst’s Dyeworks. Lever’s Hall stood surrounded by 
fields, and in an advertisement in Harrop’s Manchester 
Mercury for January 26, 1771, we read that it was then 
unoccupied, and was described as being suitable for a 
boarding school. It necessitates .s 1somewhat vivid 
imagination to realise the Market-street ‘ f those days. In 
the course of the next century it was imprved and widened 
to a degree that to our forefathers seemec stupendous. A 
century ago it was a tortuous thoroughfare less than 
fifteen yards wide near to High-street anc only about five 
yards wide at the bottom end. Many of the half-timbered 
houses still stood, and their varying heights and styles, 
overhanging gables, and in some cases antique carved wood- 
work, gave an appearance in remarkable contrast to the 
street of to-day. At the top, at the corner of Mosley- 
street, there still existed a garden which continued until 
the conversion of the house to a posting-house by Mr. 
Lacy, who had previously occupied the Bridgewater Arms, 
High-street. 

The question of widening the street had had the con- 
sideration of the police commissioners so far back as 1780, 
and in June, 1816, those individuals gave notice to those 
who wished to walk on the pavement to edge close to the 
wall. In 1821, a month before the alterations were 
begun a young man was severely crushed between the 
wheel of a carrier’s cart and the wall; and a few years 
earlier a young lady standing close to the wall had her 
bonnet damaged by a passing vehicle. An Act of Parlia- 
ment having been obtained, the alterations began in 1821, 
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and they were completed, with the exception of one 
building, which fell down in 1870, in 1834, the total cost 
being £252,925. 

So proud were the townspeople of the undertaking that 
several rhymsters marked the occasion in their own 
peculiar manner. One wrote :— 


“Once Market Street was so narrow, 
There was hardly room to wheel a barrow ; 
But now ‘tis made so large and wide, sirs, 
Six carriagee may go side by side, sirs ; 
Sing heigh, ing ho, sing heydown gaily, 


Manchester’; improving daily.” 
And Aston in his Metrical Records said :— 


‘This spring, what for humanity goaded, 
Was a too narrow policy, fairly exploded ; 
Market Street which so often had caused so much woe, 
No longer, twas settled, should remain in ‘ stat quo,’ 
In good earnest, the narrow defile was surveyed 
And ordered it twenty-one yards wide to be made, 
That a nuisance of which ages past had complained, 
And which samefully long had a nuisance remain’d 
Should now be removed, and to defray the expense 
To the highway assessment add a few pence, 
‘Twas a measure of mercy and wisdom combined 
As ages to come will most happily find, 
And none but the Surgeons and Death can complain 


The one loss of victims, the other of gain.” 


Passing on to deal with some of the names and move- 
ments associated with our thoroughfare since 1821, I find 
that the amount of matter available for the purpose is so 
great that I shall be compelled to abbreviate very much, 
and even then to omit entirely many matters deserving of 
mention. 
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For purposes of convenience we will stroll up the right 
hand side from Cross-street to Mosley-street, and then 
crossing over, return by the opposite side. 

Commencing our walk, we pause at the corner of Cross- 
street to note that prior to the alterations there was no 
passage for vehicles from Exchange-street to Brown-street. 
Pool Fold, a narrow, dark, covered passage gave access for 
foot-passengers to Red Cross-street. Adjoining this 
passage were two fine specimens of black and white which 
were taken down in 1821, and the materials used in 
building Knolls House, Broughton. On the site was 
erected shops, over which was a large room and offices. 
Built by William Newall, grocer, he gave his name to the 
buildings, which were for some years so closely associated 
with the Anti-Corn Law League. 

In the immediate neighbourhood there stood in those 
days a thatched house, the predecessor of the establishment 
now bearing that name. ‘The story is told that in the days 
of the Merry Monarch a thirsty rhymster who had run up 
a score which he could not pay, offered to write a poetical 
inscription for the sign-board which was then being 
painted. The offer was accepted, and these lines were 


produced : — 


“ Ye farmer ’neath thatch keeps his stocks fro’ the raine, 
For elsewise would perish his hay and his graine ; 
But here we seen men (what a country set) 


Come under the thatch when they wish to get wet.” 


It is recorded that the landlord failed to see the point of 
the epigram, and kicked the unlucky poet into the street. 

Where Pall Mall opens into Market-street stood the first 
premises of Zanetti and Agnew. In the directory for 1810 
we find there were two brothers of the name of Zanetti in 


business as carvers and gilders in Manchester. One of 
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these, Vittore, was at 94, Market-street, and about the 
same time Thomas Agnew, born in Liverpool, commenced 
his apprenticeship with him, and six years later was 
admitted a partner. In 1826 the former retired from 
business, his son becoming a partner in his stead, and the 
style of the firm became Agnew and Zanetti. When the 
alterations were made in Market-street the commissioners 
purchased the building and the firm removed to 14, 
Exchange-street. They were described as “carvers, gilders, 
looking-glass and picture frame, barometer, thermometer 
and hydrometer makers.” 

Next door to Agnew’s was the ironmonger’s shop of Ann 
Walker, part of which was absorbed when Pall Mall was 
opened out. The remaining portion of the shop is still an 
ironmonger’s conducted by Messrs. Nesbit. This is the 
oldest established business in the street still conducted on 
the original premises. Next door to Walker’s was the 
well-known shop of Hyde, the provision dealer. It was 
the most ornate and picturesque of the many black and 
white buildings in the town. There is a characteristic 
story of Rev. Joshua Brookes which may be told here. The 
popular parson was, on the occasion of the wedding of 
Hyde’s daughter, invited by the father to attend the 
breakfast. In reply Joshua said that he had already 
promised to attend a similar function elsewhere in the 
town; but if Mr. Hyde would send him a pound of tea it 
would do quite as well. 

No street in the town has so many journalistic and 
literary associations as has Market-street. The first of 
which we are reminded in our ramble is the J/anchester 
Observer, which was issued from 76, Market-street. The 
editor was arrested in March, 1819, for libel on the Govern- 
ment, and the paper was taken over by James Wroe, who 


published the well-known print of Peterloo, was imprisoned 
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for political offences and was for many years a bookseller 
in Great Ancoats-street. 

From 22, Market-street, on December 9, 1845, was 
issued the prospectus of the Manchester Examiner, the 
promoters being John Bright, Dr. McKerrow and Edward 
Watkin, and from an adjoining office had appeared The 
Poor Man’s Advocate in January, 1852, issued by A. 
Wilkinson. At 44, John Makinson, attorney, had an office 
for many years. His son was well known to a past 
generation as the most graceful and one of the most 
punishing batsmen associated with Lancashire county 
cricket in the 60’s, whilst to the present generation he is 
equally well-known in his position of  stipendiary 
magistrate for Salford. Near neighbours of Mr. Makinson 
were Messrs. Taylor and Garnett, who issued the JMan- 
chester Guardian from offices that stood near to where 
Sharp and Scott’s shop is to-day. The high position held 
to-day in the journalistic world by the Guardian is ample 
justification for our dwelling upon the story of its origin. 
On May 5, 1821, the first number was issued from an office, 
28a, Market-street, by Jeremiah Garnett, who printed and 
published it for John Edward Taylor. On December 3, 
1825, the British Volunteer was incorporated with it, but 
a few years later the original name was reverted to. The 
Guardian was originally published weekly on Saturdays, 
the price being 7d. The offices were removed to 52, 
Market-street, about 1830. Two names associated with 
the paper of those days should be further referred to. 
John Edward Taylor, the son of a Unitarian minister born 
at Ilminster in 1791, after serving an apprenticeship with 
a Manchester fustian manufacturer, commenced business 
on his own account, and his name appears as such in some 
of the early directories. In 1810 he became secretary to 


the Lancasterian School, and in other ways took an active 
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interest in public affairs. A strongly-worded letter sent 
by him to a Mr. Greenwood involved him in a law suit, 
the trial taking place at Lancaster on March 29, 1819. 
Taylor conducted his own case in so masterly a fashion 
that he secured a verdict, and as a further result was 
urged by his friends to commence a newspaper. Ilence 
the commencement of the Guardian. As we have seen, 
Taylor secured as his printer and publisher Jeremiah 
Garnett, who, when on the staff of Wheeler's J/anchester 
Chronicle, had reported the Peterloo meeting of 1819. As 
illustrating the amenities of journalism seventy years ago, 
the following story may be told. After Garnett had 
joined Taylor in the publishing of the Guardian, editorial 
contests between that paper and the Courier, published by 
Thomas Sowler in St. Ann’s Square, were of frequent 
occurrence. On one occasion they culminated in a 
personal encounter. <A friend told Garnett that Tom 
Sowler had been inquiring for him on the Exchange, upon 
which the former went out, saying, “ He shall not have 
to inquire long for me.” Failing to meet Sowler on the 
Exchange, Garnett walked up and down St. Ann’s Square, 
where he was attacked by Thomas Sowler and his son. 
The father held Mr. Garnett, calling on his son to use his 
walking stick. In the end father and son had the worst of 
the encounter; but Garnett, in addition to this, followed 
the matter with a prosecution for assault, which resulted 
in the conviction of Robert Sowler, who would have been 
imprisoned had it not been for the intervention of the 
prosecutor. 

At the corner of Brown-street prior to the alterations 
were two half-timbered houses of picturesque appearance, 


the first of which was known as Beaumont’s eating-house, 


the only establishment of its kind in the town eighty years 


ago; and the second was the shop of John Bennett, picture- 
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frame maker, etc., whose brother, Robert Bennett, solicitor, 


of Gorton Hall, I remember as a fine specimen of the 
gentleman of the early part of the century. At Gorton Hall 
he had a racecourse, and commenced meetings in opposition 
to those of Lord Wilton at Heaton Park. At the corner 
of Spring Gardens was the shop of D. and P. Jackson, who 
published “ Ralston’s Views of Manchester”; whilst near 
the corner of Brown-street stood the building at one time 
occupied by the Bank of Manchester. It was the first 
joint stock bank in the town, and began business on 
November 8, 1828, with a capital of two millions sterling. 
Many well-known names were associated with it, including 
J. C. Dyer, J. H. Heron (father of Sir Joseph Heron), 
Alexander Henry, Matthew Curtis, J. Bannerman, E. R. 
Langworthy, Ivie Mackie, John Pender, and James 
Aspinall Turner. In 1836-7 the bank suffered great losses, 
and in 1842, as a result of further disasters, it was decided 
to wind up, the manager in the meantime absconding. 
The extreme course was not adopted, and in 1852 a new 
board of directors was appointed. In 1859 the bank was 
registered under the Limited Liability Act, and three 
years later new premises were taken in Pall Mall. In 
1863 the old banking concern of Heywood, Kennards, and 
Company was absorbed, and the new name of the Con- 
solidated Bank adopted. 

At ninety-four, Thomas Jewsbury carried on a business 
as yarn agent and acted as agent for the West of England 
Insurance Company. The name of Jewsbury was closely 
associated with literary matters in the town half a century 
ago. When Thomas Jewsbury died, in 1840, he was 
succeeded in the agency by his son Frank, whose house, 
30, Carlton Terrace, Greenheys-lane, was a favoured resort 
of men of letters and science, Tennyson and Carlyle being 


amongst his guests. He was a member of the Shandean 
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Club. His sisters made positions in the literary world, 
Geraldine Endsor Jewsbury, in addition to producing 
several novels, being for some years a reviewer on the staff 
of the Athenaum. Another member of the family founded 
the business of Jewsbury and Brown, and was associated 
with Jewsbury, Crux, and Gething. 

Where Lewis’s shop stands at the corner of Back 
Mosley-street, stood the Talbot coach-office, whence eighty 
years ago coaches left daily for Birmingham, Carlisle, 
Chester, Leeds, Liverpool, Nottingham, and London. One 
of the sights of Manchester on May Day eighty years ago 
was to see the London coach leave the Talbot. The driver 
and guard in new scarlet livery, the four grey horses gaily 
decorated, the new harness, and the newly-painted coach, 
made a sight very different from the departure of the 
London express train of to-day; and it was not the least 
of the many services rendered by Thomas de Quincey that 
he produced his inspiriting and glorious account of stage- 
coach travelling. After the railway drove the coaches off 
the road, the hostelry became the last home of the 
Shandean Club, reminiscent of Edwin Waugh and J. S. 
Smith. Opposite to the Talbot was the warehouse of H. 
Bannerman and Sons. David Bannerman, the founder of 
the firm, was borough reeve of Manchester in 1828-9, and 
it is worthy of note that his was the first warehouse opened 
on that side of Market-street; hitherto such buildings 
having been confined to the district round High-street and 
Church-street. Seventy years ago the Royal Hotel was 
the principal coaching house in Manchester, and in the 
wall in Market-street is still to be seen the archway under 
which the vehicles drove to and from the stables. The 
office was at the corner of Back Mosley-street, under 
Bannerman’s warehouse, where Standring’s shop now is. 


The four most important mail coaches were those running 
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to London, York, Birmingham, and Liverpool. With the 
coaches painted red and black, the coachman and guard in 
distinctive livery, that of the latter including a red coat, 
a hat with a broad gilt band, and top boots, the Man- 
chester vehicles were well known to horse and toll keepers 
on the great coaching roads. In 1827 the London mail 
left Manchester at 7-35 a.m. and arrived at the Swan with 
Two Necks, Lad-lane, at 6-30 am. next day. The 
Birmingham journey occupied 11 hours and that to 
Edinborough 26. Despite the temptation to linger over 
these notes of the means of locomotion of a past generation 
we must cross Market-street. Near the top were two 
interesting chemists’ shops. At the corner of Tib-street 
was the shop of J. W. Gaulter, who began business in 
1812. Many readers will remember the old-fashioned 
shop, with its out-of-date windows, made at a time when 
plate-glass was unknown. Amongst the apprentices who 
learnt the art of plaster spreading and pill making under 
Gaulter were two named Jewsbury and Whitlow, who in 
later years commenced business a little lower down the 
street in the then new pile of buildings known as Egyptian 
Buildings. The partnership only lasted for a few years, 
Whitlow removing to Liverpool. Henry Jewsbury after 
a few more years was troubled with spinal complaint that 
necessitated his taking another partner. His new partner 
was William Scott Brown, the son of a Market Place 
hosier, who, after serving a portion of his apprenticeship 
with John Lessey, Piccadilly, had completed it with 
Jewsbury. The business prospered until in our day the 
name of the firm is known throughout many parts of the 
world. In later years W. Scott Brown took an active part 
in public affairs, representing Collegiate and St. Luke’s 
Wards in the City Council. More interesting to us, how- 
ever, are two bookseller and publishers’ shops situated 
thereabouts. 
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At 109, afterwards known as 129, was the shop of Henry 
Whitmore, whose business was afterwards purchased by 
Kelly and Slater. The former served his apprenticeship with 
Simms and Dinham, now Cornish’s, in St. Ann’s Square. 
Unlike many booksellers, he knew much of the insides as 
well as the outsides of books, and becoming acquainted 
with Edwin Waugh, prevailed upon him to publish some 
of his early poems, The first venture was the issue on 
cards of “Come whom to thi Childer an’ me.” So popular 
did the little gem become that in spite of copyright laws 
thousands of pirated copies’ were sold, and the name of 
Waugh became known far and wide. In 1859 the firm 
issued the first volume of his poems. After a dissolution 


of partnership David Kelly removed to 55, Market-street, 
and, retiring in 1871, was succeeded by his assistant, T. 
J. Day, who, after being unfortunate in business, became 
librarian at Owens College Medical Library, which position 
he held at the time of his death. 

Next door below Jewsbury and Brown’s shop was the 
one occupied in 1829 by John Stanley Gregson, where for 
several years he carried on the business of bookseller. 
Although unfortunate in commercial matters, Gregson 
was a man of somewhat notable attainments and issued 
two volumes, “A Code to Common Sense, or Patent Pocket 
Dictionary,” in which a number of amusing and original 
definitions are given, and ‘“ Gimerackiana—Fugitive 
pieces on Manchester Men and Manners Ten Years Ago.” 
After Gregson had left the shop it was taken by B. Binyon 
and Co., tea dealers. For many years the Binyon family 
occupied high positions in Manchester life. Coming 
originally from Kendal, where the family were known as 
Quakers, one of whom had enabled Richard Arkwright 
to commence business in the cotton trade, they 


brought with them a reputation for sterling integrity. 
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In the directory for 1836 were several Binyons, 
Benjamin being at 101, Market-street, Edward Binyon, 
tea dealer, 53, Piccadilly, and Thomas and Edward Binyon, 
tea dealers, coffee roasters, and chocolate makers, 18, St. 
Ann’s Square, and 126, Oldham-street. The last-named 
business, removed to Deansgate, is still in existence. The 
best known member of the family was Alfred Binyon, 
who, having married a daughter of Thomas Hoyle, calico 
printer, of Mayfield, had been admitted a partner in the 
firm. He erected the well-known pile of Borough Buildings 
in London-road. Crossing High-street we pass the site of 
a shop at the corner of Marsden Square occupied for a 
short time by John Royle, bookseller, who is stated to have 
oceupied five different shops in about a dozen years. He 
had a next-door neighbour here, Charles Ambery, another 
bookseller, who was an old Bennett-street scholar. He 
commenced life as a joiner, but Benjamin Braidley seeing 
in him promise of greater things encouraged and assisted 
him to commence business as a bookseller. Three doors 
lower down, at the corner of Palace-street, was for many 
years another bookseller’s shop. John Roberts belonged 
to a prominent Wesleyan family, and it is stated that his 
father, after preaching in the Oldham-street chapel on one 
occasion, announced that his son had commenced business 
in Market-street. It is not often that the pulpit has been 
so openly utilised as a means of advertising a commercial 
undertaking. John Roberts w.s; succeeded by his son 
Thomas, but as he died early the business was taken over 
by his manager, John Leigh, who in turn was succeeded 
by “Jemmy”’ Cheetham. It was during his time that the 
old building which had remained unaltered during the 
changes previously noted gave way, and when the 
necessary rebuilding operations were commenced the 
widening of Market-street was completed. 
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Passing by the site of the Palace we come to 79, where 
in 1836 and for some years later another firm of book- 
sellers, Messrs. Forrest and Fogg, were located. In those 
days this was the only shop in the town where Unitarian 
publications were offered for sale, and it is interesting to 
note that fifty years ago the business was taken over by 
two gentlemen who had served their apprenticeship there, 
Messrs. Johnson and Rawson. Fifty years later, in 1904, 
Manchester mourns one of the noblest of her sons and 
Harry Rawson, after a long life crowned with public 
service and marked by a purity and simplicity rarely 
equalled, has passed the veil. One of the tenants in the 
offices over 79 was Emmanuel Mendel, who, in addition to 
being proprietor of Mendel’s Hotel in Bridge-street, was 
engaged in business here as a rope and twine manufac- 
turer. His son Sam was for some years in the service of 
Bernard Liebert and Mitscher, of 9, Bow-lane, and on 
behalf of that firm visited Hamburg and South America. 
Beginning business on his own account he became one of 
the leading merchants in the city, built Manley Hall and 
furnished it in princely style. Then disaster overtook 
him, and, as in the case of Antonio, losses “‘ so huddled on 
his back enough to press a royal merchant down.” He 
never regained prosperity, and after living some years at 
Chislehurst, he died at Balham on September 17, 1884, 
aged seventy-two years, with less than half-a-crown in the 
house. 

A few doors past Forrest’s shop was Brooks’ Bank, for 
many years one of the best known buildings in the street. 
Over eighty years ago two Blackburn families sent some 
of their younger members further afield to seek their 
fortunes. The Cunliffes were bankers, and one of the sons 
was sent to London to open a branch under the style of 
Roger Cunliffe, Junr., and Co., and William Brooks put 
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his three sons into good business positions in Manchester 
at the same time. John became partner in Butterworth 
and Brooks, Thomas in Grimshaw and Brooks, and 
Samuel in Reddish, Brooks and Co., all concerns being 
engaged in calico printing, with warehouses in High- 
street. Samuel Brooks opened a branch of Cunliffe’s 
bank in an office at his warehouse at 18, High-street, in 
1821. At that time Brooks was residing at Granby Hall; 
in those days a delightfully-situated mansion with gardens 
stretching down to the river at the back and a large grass 
plot at the front. The building still stands, but its beauty 
and glory have departed. The banking venture prospered, 
and in 1826 the premises in Market-street were taken, and 
were occupied until the business was transferred to the 
well-known premises in King-street in 1847. These last- 
named had previously been tenanted by the Bank of 
England, and were purchased by Brooks with the 
intention of pulling them down. A few days before the 
pulling down operations were to be commenced, a fire 
destroyed the Market-street premises, which necessitated 
the immediate removal to King-street. As a result the 
building remains to-day as it was sixty years ago with the 
exception of internal alterations. Sam Brooks died in 
1864, but his name is perpetuated in two place names, 
Brooks’ Bar and Brooklands. 

Woolleys, which is another old-established business was 
begun by R. H. Hargreaves in 1796, and taken over by 
James Woolley, who had previously been in business in 
King-street. We are reminded that a portion of their pre- 
sent shop was for seventy years occupied by old Weatherly, 
a well-known character. Born in 1794, for many years 
Weatherly worked in cotton mills and dye-works. He 
was always industrious, and, in spite of his adverse 


circumstances, educated himself. When thrown out of 
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work during the period of distress that followed the 
infliction of the Corn Laws in 1815, he decided to take his 


small collection of books in a barrow, and to offer them for 





sale in the Market Place. Varying fortunes followed him, 
and like many another he sought consolation in drink, and 
ultimately died in poverty. He was somewhat of a 
humourist. In a volume that came into his possession a 
previous owner, a medical man had written the letters 
M.R.C.S. after his name. One day Weatherly asked a 
customer what the letters meant, and being told, said, 
“Tl tell you what I thought they were meant for—Mad 
Radical of Cobbett’s School.”’ 

At the corner of New Canon-street an office was opened 
in connection with the Liverpool and Manchester Railway, 
and so long as the passenger station was in Liverpool-road 
‘busses carried passengers from the office to the station and 
back. Passing by the shops of Darbyshire and Holmes, 
which remain as they were after the widening of the street, 
we come to number forty-one, where John Stocks began a 
druggist’s business in 1794. Seventy years ago the 
business was conducted by Horatio Miller, under whom J. 
T. Slugg completed his apprenticeship. The latter was 
somewhat of an antiquary, had literary tastes, and in later 
years was popular as a lecturer. He wrote several books, 
including one on the manufacture and use of the telescope, 
and “ Reminiscences of Manchester Fifty Years Ago.” 

teverting to Miller, it is well to remember that, like his 
neighbours, he lived on the premises, and being somewhat 
of a Bohemian, made the personal acquaintance of H. B. 
Peacock, one of the founders of the Prince’s Theatre; 
Charles Swain, Sergeant Wilkins, Charles Calvert, William 
Bradley, Charles Kemble, and Macready, all of whom 
found in the Market-street druggist an entertaining host. 


Wilmot Henry Jones, who was a local Moxon, made 
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this part of the street famous for his printing establish- 
ment. His rooms were over a shop, and were entered 
from Barlow’s Court. Amongst the books issued from his 
press were John Bolton Rogerson’s “ Rhyme, Romance and 
Revery”; Edward Chesshyre’s ‘Posthumous Songs”; 
Gregson’s “‘Gimerackiana”; the J/anchester Literary 
Gazette; and Philip James Bailey’s “ Festus.”” When the 
last-named book was published the printer gave a supper 
on April 27, 1839, at his house in St. Stephen’s-street, 
Salford, to which he invited the author and those who had 
been engaged in the production of the volume, a copy 
bearing the signatures of those present being presented to 
each guest. It is well known how popular this remarkable 
production became; but, as in many other cases, our 
cousins across the Atlantic have shown a keener apprecia- 
tion of its merit than have our own people, and have 
issued several sumptuously-illustrated editions. Still 
another interesting association with a name famous in 
literature demands our attention. At the corner of 
Cromford Court, where the West End tailoring establish- 
ment is, stood the shop occupied in 1788 by Quincey and 
Duck, who were engaged in the linen trade. Thomas 
Quincey died at Greenhey on July 18, 1793, and for some 
time the business was conducted by Mullion and Lennox. 
The street name Cromford Court, is derived from the fact 
that formerly much of the land thereabouts belonged to 
the Arkwrights of Cromford. 

In a shop just past Cromford Court, John Lowe, junior, 
carried on business as an auctioneer a century ago. His 
literary productions, which included “A Treatise on the Solar 
System,” “ Explanation of the Aurora Borealis,” “ Liberty 
and Death,” and a volume of poems, are almost forgotten. 
In the early thirties James Varley, father of Mrs. Banks, 
left his shop in Oldham-street, and took one several doors 
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below Cromford Court; and in 1825 John Greenwood began 
that service of omnibuses which is represented to-day by 
our electric cars. In its earliest stage the undertaking was 
of most modest dimensions. Three or four journeys each 
way daily between Market-street and Pendleton, for which 
the charge was sixpence, was the extent of the first 
experiment. The vehicles were small, conveying only 
about a dozen passengers, and it was not until 1852 that 
the three-horse omnibuses were introduced. 

In these days of magnificent shop fronts and huge sheets 
of plate-glass we can hardly realise that within the 
memory of persons now living an enterprising tradesman 
astonished his fellow-tradesman by placing a square of 
plate-glass in his window. The shop was No. 21, known 
as Chantilly House, and was occupied by William 
Mountcastle. The sheet was only two feet by one and a 
half feet in size, but so great was the novelty that crowds 
visited the shop daily. The cost was said to be £30, a 
heavy duty preventing the general adoption of the 
improvement. Next door to Mountcastle’s was Merchants’ 
Square, which disappeared when Corporation-street was 
made in 1845, as did also nearly the whole of Cockpit Hill. 
One of the tenants in Merchants’ Square was James 
Everett, who was in turn Wesleyan minister, poet, book- 
seller, and local chronicler. His connection with the 
Wesleyan Conference was closed in August, 1849, when, 
along with Samuel Dunn and William Griffiths, he was 
expelled for his connection with the issue of the Fly 
Sheets. The controversy aroused by these effusions was 
wide-spread, and the Conference when it met in the 
Oldham-street Chapel, decided that the writers and 
publishers were no longer worthy of being members of 
their body. Everett’s work in literature included 
“Wesleyan Methodism in Manchester and Its Vicinity,” 
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“Panorama of Manchester,” “‘ Adam Clarke Portrayed,” and 
a metrical tale entitled “Edwin.” Cockpit Hill, as its name 
denotes, was the scene of the indulgence in this old-time 
popular amusement. After cockfighting had ceased to be 
anything but a memory, at any rate so far as Market- 
street was concerned, the little back street was famous 
locally for a toothsome production that at one time vied in 
popularity with “Chelsea Buns.” These were Mrs. 
Grimshaw’s Cockpit Hill pies, which were baked by her in 
her cottage oven. A neighbour of the pie-maker was 
James Patrick, whose printing office in Market-street was 
removed when the widening was commenced. He went to 
6, Cockpit Hill, from whence seventy years ago he issued 
the entrance lists and correct cards in connection with the 
races long before the days of tissues and telegrams. 

In an advertisement in Harrop’s Mercury for 1753 we are 
told that a coach is to be hired of Joseph Barrett or Mr. 
Handforth in Market Stead Lane to carry passengers to 
any part of England at the most reasonable rates. This 
was prior to the stage-coach days. In 1815 there were 
twenty coaches allowed to ply for hire in Manchester, 
Salford and within four miles, the fares charged being at 
the rate of eighteenpence per mile, and for the convenience 
of the public a cab stand was fixed in Market Stead Lane 
from Palace-street to High-street. This must be the 
closing reference, and I hope that in this somewhat 
scrappy manner I may have aroused in the memories of 
some, recollections of men, institutions or places of the 
past, and have interested others by showing that our street 
of to-day has its records and traditions as worthy of note 
as those pertaining to many thoroughfares of which more 
has been written. 

















THE ORIGINAL D’'ARTAGNA 


By Epmunp Mercer. 


\ JITH so many English editions of the novels of 

Dumas issuing from the press and, presumably, 
being bought and read, it is safe to assume that every 
reader is more or less acquainted with the doings of that 
gallant foursome of French gentlemen, who are the heroes 
of—oddly enough—* The Three Musketeers.” It is also 
reasonable to suppose that many readers of that story 
know their French history sufficiently well to recognise 
the actual basis of much that happens in its course; that 
some readers of more historical and antiquarian learning 
are aware of the actuality of many of the lesser personages 
who figure in the fiction more prominently than in 
history; and that to the remaining readers the story is a 
story and nothing more. In the last category are some 
whose position in the literary arena should warrant a 
better knowledge, if only because of the modicum of actual 
information doled out in all complete editions of the novel. 
Eager, however, to “ cut the cackle and get to the ’osses,” 
they have disdained to spare five minutes for the preface 
preparatory to plunging into the melée of events. One of 
such readers—an author, no less—surprised many of his 
admirers with the statement that Dumas “ invented ” 
D’Artagnan. Another popular writer, apparently for the 


sake of wantonness (since he dearly loves an argument) 


born of a spirit of contrariety mingled with a fear of lost 
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illusions, has insisted, in spite of all evidence, that Dumas 
“invented the lot.” We have some sympathy with the 
former (how many of us who know our, say, “ Quentin 
Durward,” have read the introductions?), but we cannot 
hold him excused for omitting to read so charming and 
characteristic a piece of autobiography as Dumas presents 
to us in his Preface to “ The Three Musketeers.” 

Before ‘The Three Musketeers”? were thought of as 
heroes of a story, at a period when Dumas was struggling 
with romantic drama, Lassagne casually remarked to the 
young playwright, “ What France is waiting for is the 
historical novel.” ‘“ But French history is so dull and 
unprofitable,” was the thoughtless reply. “Is it? How 


” 


do you know?” “I’ve been told so.” “‘ Read for yourself, 
my lad, and you'll change your tune.” Dumas tried the 
experiment, and its outcome was that tremendous series of 
historical romances extending, with intervals, through 
three centuries of French history—from the first Francois 
to the second Napoleon. These arrange themselves into 
four cycles—the early Bourbons, the Orléans Regency and 
the Revolution. The second, represented by “ The Three 
Musketeers,” “Twenty Years After,’ and the “ Vicomte 
de Bragelonne,” is the most picturesque and profuse of 
incident, though the second of the first cycle, “* The Lady 
of Monsoreau,” better known to English readers as 
“ Chicot the Jester,’ is perhaps Dumas’ best. 

Dumas was first imbued with the idea of the Musketeer 
series by the historical studies suggested by Lassagne; 
and the accident of their inception is best told in his 
preface to the opening novel. ‘A year ago,” he writes, 
“while making researches in the Bibliothéque Royale in 
view of our History of Louis XIV., we lighted by chance 
on the ‘ Mémoires of M. D’Artagnan,’ printed—as was the 
case with most of the works of that period whose authors 
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were desirous of telling the truth without risking a more 
or less lengthened sojourn in the Bastile—at Amsterdam, 
and published by Pierre Rouge. The title attracted us. 
We carried the book home with us—after obtaining the 
librarian’s permission, of course—and devoured it at 
leisure. . . . The point that particularly rivetted our own 
interest was one that certainly no one else had even so 
much as noticed. D’Artagnan relates how on his first 
visit to M. de Tréville, Captain of the King’s Musketeers, 
he encountered in the ante-chamber three young men 
serving in the famous corps to which he was soliciting the 
honour of admission, who respectively bore the names of 
Athos, Porthos; and Aramis. It must be confessed these 
strange names aroused our keenest interest, and the idea 
at once occurred to us that they were merely pseudonyms 
under which D’Artagnan had disguised other and perhaps 
illustrious names, unless indeed the bearers of these 
borrowed titles had themselves selected them on the day 
when, from caprice or disappointment or reverse of 
fortune, they had donned the simple jacket of the 
Musketeer.” So runs Dumas’ account of his discovery, 
the accuracy of which is borne out by the “ Mémoires ” 
themselves. But, as will be seen later in the course of 
this paper, his inferences as to the pseudonymous names 
of his great trio, the mystery of whom he nurses in the 
narrative with considerable skill, are quite, let us say, 
imaginary. As an excuse for the story—which, of all the 
stories in this world, needs none—Dumas, after the fashion 
adopted by Scott to give an air of verisimilitude to his 
tales, fostered his own version upon a certain folio 
manuscript identified by a particular number, but where 
found he omits to say, though most scrupulously entitled, 
“Memoir of the Count de la Feére, relating to sundry 


incidents which occurred in France toward the end of the 
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reign of King Louis XIII. and the beginning of that 
of King Louis XIV.”; which manuscript, unlike the 
“ Mémoires of D’Artagnan,” was a figment existing only 
in the brain of Dumas himself, till it appeared in print 
in 1844 under its author’s name as the novel we call 
“The Three Musketeers.” 

Before discussing the originals of this most famous 
quartet of spadassins, a glance at the 1897 reprint of the 
“ Mémoires of D’Artagnan”’ will not be wasted, and in 
order to estimate their reliability it will be useful to 
ascertain something of their actual author or compiler. 
It is a moot point whether the man who really wrote the 
Mémoires, one Sandraz de Courtilz or Courtilz de Sandraz, 
composed them from his own notes and imagination or 
merely arranged and linked together a_ series of 
unconnected documents. In the preface to the original 
edition, written in the Bastile in 1700, he confesses himself 
a mere compiler; thus: “ As but a short time has elapsed 
since M. D’Artagnan’s death, and there are a good many 
people who knew him and were even intimate friends of 
his, these will not be annoyed (especially those who found 
him worthy of their esteem) at my bringing together in 
these pages a quantity of fragments which I discovered in 
his papers after his death. The fragments in question I 
have utilised for the compositon of these Mémoires, while 
giving them such sequence as they lacked. When found 
they had none whatever, and in their arrangement lies all 
the credit I can claim in this work.” From an absolutely 
truthful writer one would not hesitate to believe this 
declaration so apparently modest and honest. Sandraz, a 
prolific writer of the hack tribe, professed most of his 
works to be the biography or autobiography of some well- 
known character of the time, and so palmed them off on 


the public as authentic memoirs. According to many of 
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his contemporary critics he was so splendid a liar that his 
works should be regarded rather as novels than statements 
of fact. Voltaire, amongst others, warned readers against 
too great a reliance on any statement found in the volumes 
produced by Sandraz, whom he roundly denounced as a 
dangerous and unscrupulous writer. Bayle too, who knew 
Sandraz, though admitting his vivacity and clearness, 
drew special attention to the inaccuracy of his chronology, 
but averred that most of the historical adventures he 
detailed were founded on fact. How much of the 
“ Mémoires of D’Artagnan ” is fact and how much fiction 
has never, so far as we know, been ascertained; though, 
were it a matter of moment, by reference to the known 
facts of D’Artagnan’s family life, and of French history, 
and an examination of State and Treasury papers and the 
Rolls of the King’s Musketeers a fair balance might be 
struck. In the passages just quoted from the introduction 
and in another wherein he covertly sneers at the legitimacy 
of D’Artagnan’s birth and passes off his claim to nobility 
as a jest, Sandraz gives himself away. Had he known 
his hero as intimately as he would have us think he must 
have been aware that he was all he claimed to be, and 
that gentle birth was, at the time D’Artagnan first entered 
Paris, an essential to admission in the King’s Guards or 
the King’s Musketeers. Then D’Artagnan’s papers. 
What was Sandraz? A discredited Captain in the 
Regiment de Champagne, a military adventurer and 
scandalous chronicler, a man whose health was better on 
the far than the near side of the French border; what was 
he, even admitting to him some acquaintance with 
D’Artagnan, doing with his superior officer’s private 
documents, and that officer a personal friend of his King 
and Maréchal of France? When Sandraz first appeared 
in the world’s sunshine D’Artagnan had been four years 
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in the Guards and a few months in the Musketeers, had 


fought in at least nine battles and perhaps nine hundred 
duels. At the time D’Artagnan fell in the trenches at 
Maestricht, Sandraz was a petty officer of twenty-nine 
living on his pay and his wits outside France in alleged 
“voluntary exile.” D’Artagnan at his death was a rather 
wealthy man, possessed of country chateaux, vineyards at 
Chalons and an establishment in Paris. He left a widow 
and two stalwart sons, the elder of whom had part of his 
mother’s fortune and his father’s titles and pension, and 
was a man of thirty-four when Sandraz, in 1694, once more 
set foot in France, a scandalous reputation amongst his 
baggage. He had not been long in Paris before his 
character and a grossly libellous work, “ Les Annales de 
Paris et de la Cour,” procured him a lodgment in the 
Bastile, whence he was not liberated till 1711. In this 
enforced retirement he wrote D’Artagnan’s Mémoires and 
had them smuggled into Holland for publication in 1701. 
Papers forsooth! Were there any they most probably 
rested in the strong box of the heir of the house, Louis 
de Batz-Castelmore, Comte d’Artagnan. Nothing is more 
likely than that the Mémoires are a collection, in some- 
thing of chronological order, of the stories and traditions 
of the Musketeer’s life gathered from the gossip of the day 
and supplemented by known facts and a considerable 
amount of imagination on the part of Sandraz skilfully 
and vivaciously written. Dumas himself credited the 
sketches, whether real or feigned, as from a master pen; 
and though in most instances traced on barrack walls and 
behind tavern doors, readers would none the less recognise 
the likenesses of Louis XIII., Anne of Austria, Richelieu, 
Mazarin and the better known amongst the courtiers of 
the time. While discounting to the full the exaggerations 


of Sandraz, there is no blinking the fact that the life of 
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the real D’Artagnan was actually of a most adventurous 
and romantic kind, capable of bearing a sufficiently close 
scrutiny to depict the actual historical personage without 
betraying our admiration for and faith in the most gallant 
gentleman in French story. 

Being determined to trust in the honour of the 
D’Artagnan we first knew and to let nothing, short of 
actual proof to the contrary, sully our hero or dispel what 
may or may not be illusions as to his character, a thorough 
examination of the Mémoires in this spirit coupled with a 
careful consideration of the known facts relating to the 
historical D’Artagnan, serve rather to detract from the 
veracity of the compiler, than to give us doubt of the 
truth of the historian. Who of us does not at once recall 
the D’Artagnan of Dumas? “A gallant, true-hearted, 
astute, Gascon gentleman,” as skilled in the weapons of 
diplomacy as in those of warfare; entering on his career 
with his sword, his mustard-coloured pony and ten crowns; 
gaining the confidence of so suspicious a statesman as 
Mazarin as to be his personal envoy to Cromwell, and 
ending his life as one of the very few men entirely trusted 
by his King. It is a tribute to the genius and insight of 
Dumas that his D’Artagnan should be more akin to the 
man as he lived than to him whom the Mémoires would 
have us infer as a quarrel-loving ruffler, tavern-swaggerer, 
military Don Juan, heiress-hunter, antechamber gambler, 
a self-seeking and rather mean sycophant of Mazarin and 
an everyday truckler to the King for what he could get. 
If we wholly credit the Mémoires we must discount 
D’Artagnan’s alleged astuteness. If D’Artagnan had the 
nimble mind that his real career displayed it is hardly 
credible that he should have committed himself to the 
confession of the numerous libertine adventures so 


circumstantially detailed in the pseudo-autobiography. 
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There have, it is true, been autobiographers who have more 
or less gloried in the libidinous narration of incidents in 
which they were the chief offenders-——-Casanova and the 
Maréchal de Bassompierre by way of illustration—but we 
do not find them displaying much, if anything, that 
represents the sterling qualities necessary for a career 
worthy of honourable mention. Madame de Motteville, 
from whose Mémoires Dumas gathered much of his 
material for the Buckingham business in the novel, 
dismissed D’Artagnan as a “mere creature of the 
Cardinal’s.” The truth here is disfigured with political 
spite. D’Artagnan, during the régime of Mazarin, spent 
much time with his regiment fighting on the Flanders 
border. In peace time, or rather—there was so little peace 
just then—when not detailed for active service at the 
front, as one of the Royal bodyguard, he was necessarily 
on duty at the Louvre, or in attendance on the youthful 
king, and considerably under the watchful and suspicious ° 
eye of the Cardinal. His renown with the rapier and one 
or two daring exploits on the southern and north-eastern 
frontiers, where brain and muscle accomplished what the 
sword would rather have marred, did not escape the 
Minister’s memory; and Mazarin, although D’Artagnan 
was barely twenty-five, selected him in lieu of the 
customary envoys for a series of delicate embassies in 
which courage, astuteness and discretion were the principal 
requirements; in all of which journeys, with one exception, 
he was peculiarly successful. Beyond these it does not 
appear that D’Artagnan performed any services for 
Mazarin alone. He was no scavenger, nor were espionage 
or assassination parts of his duty as a military man on 


garrison service. St. Simon, twenty years later, tells us 


distinctly that D’Artagnan enjoyed the complete confidence 


of Louis XIV., and he refers particularly to that monarch’s 
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devotion to his beloved Captain of Musketeers, and to his 
sincere grief at his untimely death at Maestricht. For 


such reasons and circumstances as these—and no doubt for 





others if we had space and time sufficient to trace the 
matter further—we must confess that we are compelled to 
assign a great part of the Mémoires to the salacious 
invention of Sandraz. We cannot, however, go as far as 
Mr. Lang, and declare them to be “a mere romance 
accredited to the actual D’Artagnan of history.” The 
original soldier does actually appear to have done many 
of the deeds and performed many of the exploits of him 
of the Mémoires, and where such incidents tally in life 
and biography there seems to be no valid reason why they 
should not be deemed true. 

As we all know our “ Three Musketeers” without 
prompting, it will be a shorter and more feasible plan in 
dealing with the career of the three D’Artagnans, the 
fictitious, the biographical, and the actual, to make a 
summary comparison of the novels with the Mémoires and 
then endeavour to show in brief how the real hero stands 
with the alleged and the imaginary. It must be premised 
that though Dumas was indebted to the mémoires for the 
main conception of the story, the general outline, many 
details and characters and his military knowledge and 
morals, he developed them all and interwove romance with 
history in his own brilliant way, and that he also derived 
much from the several Mémoires of Madame de Motte- 
ville, La Porte, the Cardinal de Retz, and Saint Simon, 
Madame de La Fayette’s History of Henriette d’Angle- 
terre, the Historiettes of Tallement de Réaux and others 
relating to the period. Dumas’ account of D’Artagnan’s 
first entry into public life, his adventure with Rochefort 
and Milady at Meung, his meeting with Athos, Porthos 
and Aramis in M. de Tréville’s ante-chamber, his joining 
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them in the fight with Jussac and three other of the guards 
of Cardinal Richelieu, the scene in the tennis court, the 
ensuing quarrel with Bernajoux, the interviews of the 
Cardinal, the Duc de la Trémouille and de Tréville with 
the King, the success of de Tréville’s diplomacy, the 
introduction of, first, Athos, Porthos and Aramis, and 
finally of D’Artagnan to the King, and the enrolment of 
the latter in the King’s Guards under Des Essarts, 
substantially tally with the Mémoires. The exceptions 
are that Milady does not appear on the scene in the 
Mémoires until after D’Artagnan’s return from England; 
the real Rochefort was a certain De Rosny; St. Dié takes 
the place of Meung; and the events narrated by Dumas 
in the chapter so enticingly headed “The Shoulder of 
Athos, the Baldrick of Porthos, and the Handkerchief of 
Aramis” are the novelist’s own. The obtaining of 
apartments with Madame Bonacieux, the attempted 
assassination of D’Artagnan, Milady’s love for the Count 
de Wardes, D’Artagnan’s rather discreditable adventure 
in Milady’s rooms, her rage, her attempt to have him 
killed, and the duel of D’Artagnan and Aramis with de 
Wardes and the Englishman, Cox, have all their origin in 
the Mémoires. For the rest of the “ Musketeers” story 
Dumas followed his fancy. The intrigues of Anne of 
Austria and Buckingham, the adventures and catastrophes 
on the Calais Road, the romantic mission to England for 
the Queen’s diamonds, the many efforts to remove 
D’Artagnan by Milady (who disappears from the Mémoires 
after the de Wardes affair), the Bastion of St. Gervais, the 
intrigue of Milady with Felton, the fleur de lis episode, the 
chase after Milady and her subsequent execution, with the 
characters of the four valets, Mousqueton, Grimaud, 
Planchet, and Bazin, are inventions of Dumas. History, 


of course, provided him with the assassination of Bucking- 
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ham and the siege of La Rochelle, but D’Artagnan’s 
connection with both is pure fiction, since he was but 
three years of age when the town capitulated. Though 
the actual D’Artagnan really took part in the events 
taken from the Mémoires, Dumas antedated them, 
assigning them to the years 1625—28 instead of the years 
subsequent to 1640, when D’Artagnan first entered Paris 
a stripling of fifteen. ‘ Twenty Years After” is con- 
cerned with the events of the years 1648-9 in both France 
and England, and the Mémoires’ account of D’Artagnan 
volunteering on the side of Charles I. in one of the battles 
at Newbury and his personal dealings with the French 
Royal Family and Cardinal Mazarin at the period of the 
Parig barricades and the disturbances of the Fronde, 
furnished Dumas with the idea of the attempted rescue of 
the English King, which reads perilously like melodrama, 
and D’Artagnan’s duel of intrigue with the Cardinal. Of 
the battles and sieges in which D’Artagnan took part 
between 1640 and 1649 Dumas tells us nothing, nor does 
he transcribe anything further from the Mémoires, except 
D’Artagnan’s rise to the Captaincy of the Musketeers 
forced from the Cardinal in 1649, which the real man did 
not obtain till 1667, and then from the King himself. The 
period covered by the last of the Musketeers’ stories, “ The 
Vicomte de Bragelonne,’’ extends from the accession of 
Charles II. in 1660 to D’Artagnan’s death in 1673. Of 
the incidents recorded by Dumas in this story the only 
four for which he seems to be indebted directly to the 
Mémoires are D’Artagnan’s connection with Charles II., 
his arrest of Fouquet, friendship with Colbert, and the 
confidence of the King. As the Mémoires end with the 
march to Maestricht, the closing incident of D’Artagnan’s 
life is taken by Dumas from other sources. 


Now we turn to the real D’Artagnan and the originals 
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of his companions whom Mr. Lang has styled “ the sly, 
valiant Abbé Aramis, the beau tenebreuxr Athos, 
drowning his sorrows in a red sea of Burgundy, and the 
huge, honest, dull, kindly braggart Porthos.” The four 
prominent qualities of the D’Artagnan of the story were, 
it is well to recall, an unimpeachable loyalty to his King, 


a clear-eyed courage, an incredible facility with the rapier 
and an astucity far beyond that of the average 
ambassador of his day. These, with (in so many cases as 
to have added the word “gasconade” to the French 
language) a certain unconscious trend towards egotistical 
trumpet-play, are admitted as general characteristics of 
all true Gascons. In the D’Artagnan family the first 
three displaying themselves in generations so far apart as 
to be atavistic, and in circumstances so coincidental as to 
savour of design rather than accident, give one the 
impression that the essence of Gascony is distilled from 
this particular family. It was the head of the house, 
Manaud de Batz, who in the days of Henri of Navarre, 
twelve years prior to his rule over France as Henri IV., 
saved the life of that monarch at the taking of the town of 
Eausse in Albret. Henri, otherwise “ Green Breeches,” 
having been surrounded and attacked by a large number 
of the garrison, Manaud de Batz at the head of three 
others—the number three is very familiar to us in these 
pages—cut his way through the throng, and the four 
forming a body-guard round the King, carbonadoed the 
enemy till aid came. Our own D’Artagnan was chosen, 
by fate shall we say, in the days of the Fronde troubles, to 
stand the solitary rampart between the Paris mob who 
invaded the palace and the life of Henri’s grandson, the 
child-King Louis XIV. Finally, Jean de Batz, the 
grandson of D’Artagnan’s grandson and the last of the 
descendants of our D’Artagnan was the man who, with 
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the utmost daring, endeavoured to release Louis XVI. 
from the Revolutionary prison, an attempt which failed 
because of the cowardly desertion of his companions at the 
supreme moment. 

On February 27, 1608, the Seigneur Bertrand de Batz- 
Castelmore was married to Francoise de Montesquiou 
D’Artagnan, and took her over the Béarnese hills to his 
massively-built, well-fortified, one-storied, little chateau 
of Castelmore, within a stone-throw of the tiny village of 
Lupiac and close to the stronghold of Manaud de Batz, the 
friend of Henri IV. To-day the Chateau of Castelmore 
is represented by a mansion built on the foundations of 
D’Artagnan’s birthplace, while Manaud’s fortress is now a 
ruin. The bride’s father was head of the cadet branch of 
the noble house of Montesquiou and directly descended 
from Clovis the Great, the King who first made Paris the 
Capital of France. This house has at the present time its 
representative in the French nobility. The scene of the 
wedding was the modest little home of the bride’s parents, 
the chateau of Artagnan, which is still the home of the 
Comte de Montesquiou, a descendant. The bride was 
given away by her brother, the Chevalier Henri de 
Montesquiou d’Artagnan, for whom Louis XIII. had so 
great a liking that when the D’Artagnan of these notes 
was presented to him under his proper name of Charles de 
Batz-Castelmore as a candidate for a post in the King’s 
Guards, he insisted on the cadet taking his uncle’s 
patronymic of D’Artagnan, though the coat of arms he 
was to bear was that of his father. These arms (which, by 
the way, D’Artagnan had to submit for inspection and 
inquiry before admission to a royal regiment) sufficiently 
discredit the sneers and show the ill-faith of Sandraz as 
to D’Artagnan’s birth, since they were confirmed to 


D’Artagnan, who bore them life-long. They seem to us 
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typical of the family, and for the benefit of lovers of 
heraldry they are given: Quarterly first and fourth or, 
an eagle displayed sable; second and third azure, a castle 
of two towers embattled sable. Six children were born of 
the marriage, four sons and two daughters. The 
Musketeer’s elder sister, Claude, was the mother of General 
de Batz, who fought against England at Martinique in 
1674; the younger, Jeanne, married the Seigneur de 
Peyroux. His eldest brother, Paul, served in the 
Musketeers, was created a Chevalier of St. Louis, and died 
in 1703, the Governor of Navarreux. He, as the heir, 
succeeded to the Seignory of Castelmore, but as he out- 
lived all his brothers and our D’Artagnan was the only 
one who left children, the estate passed to the latter’s 
eldest son. D’Artagnan’s second brother, Jean de Batz, 
a soldier, became commander-in-chief of the French army 
in America, and at his death was lieutenant-general. The 
third brother, Arnaud, was a quiet country curé, and one 
year after the most famous of the brothers had trotted 
into fame on his yellow Rosinante, he became rector of the 
before-named parish of Lupiac. Last of all the family 
and greatest came Charles. 

The opening lines of the Mémoires tell us there was 
nothing of the early days of D’Artagnan’s youth worth 
talking about. We doubt it. Possibly to D’Artagnan 
himself, whose life from the age of fifteen years had been 
an incessant bustle amongst men of affairs, his early 
adventures might seem too trivial and insipid for the 
attention of any but boys. Yet it is a safe inference—we 
know, alas, too little—that could they be set down in 
print by some sympathetic Dumas they would form a 
worthy and eminently desirable prologue to the 
adventures, as well real as imaginary, we like so well. 
Of his education we know absolutely nothing; though we 
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can guess that his physical training was of the sternest. 
A lad of fifteen, who in even his first encounter out- 
mastered the hardened bravos of the Cardinal in the 
handling of their pet weapons, was no tyro at fence. No 
degree of genius could dispense with a fundamental 
grounding in tierce and quarte, take the place of rapier 
practice, or supply deficiencies only to be overcome by ¢ 
strict habit of exercise. His elder brother was, we have 
seen, a Musketeer under M. de Tréville, himself a Gascon; 
his three famous comrades were, despite the novel, all 
Gascons; so, too, was Cyrano de Bergerac, to whose 





reputation as a spadassin D’Artagnan was the immediate 
successor, the latter picking up his sword in Paris almost 
precisely when and where the former laid it down. 
D’Artagnan’s uncle Henri was reputed the most fearless 
and expert swordsman in Béarn, a repute which, in a 
country where rapiers were as everyday as big noses, 
implied a magical skill. The hills of his native country- 
side abounded with game big and small; boar and wolf 
hunts were as common as those of the fox in Cheshire; 
fish swarmed in all the waters; birds, even the imperial 
eagle, gave no small measure of variety and risk to the 
chase. The Béarnais gentleman, too, was a smuggler, 
whose cunning, never excelled in that profession, except 
perhaps by that of the Béarnais peasant, kept the outpost 
garrisons and octrois in incessant and futile activity. 
Contraband goods—like stolen kisses—were sweeter and 
more plentiful than any other. With such examples 
before him and innumerable opportunities of following 
them D’Artagnan’s acquirements were as natural as his 
appetite; the astuteness necessary for excellence in Béarn 
was but the forerunner of the finer quality that ensured 
his success in Army and Court. 

On his arrival in Paris the first friend D’Artagnan met 
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was Porthos, whose family were neighbours of the 
Castelmores, a few hills distant. Dumas has been 
uncourteous to Porthos. It was hardly needed that one 
of the brotherhood should be the butt for the other three; 
surely the wit of D’Artagnan and the doings of the lackeys 
—Dumas’ own property—supplied a sufficiency of fun 
without the martyrdom of Porthos. Merely because he 
was the giant of the partnership, and withal brave and 
true to his friends, was no excuse for making him a 
braggart, a glutton, a sot, with the additional imperfections 
of stupidity and vanity that belong more to the cowardly 
bully than to the real fighting man. None of these 
failings was the attribute of either the Porthos of the 
Mémoires or of D’Artagnan’s friend. These appertained 
of right to a certain M. de Besmaux, who was the 
ridiculous hero of the baldrick episode ascribed in the 
novel to Porthos. To his credit this de Besmaux, despite 
his boastfulness, conceit, foppishness and other peccadilloes 
against good manner, was in reality a worthy addition 
to his regiment, though he was also its clown. His 
soldierly good points, however, procured him the governor- 
ship ef the Bastile and eventually a Marquisate. The 
name Porthos is due to D’Artagnan’s weakness in ortho- 
graphy, a failing which to the nobility—no mere ink 
splashers they !—was a virtue. The real Musketeer was 
Jean de Porthau, the name being derived from the 
porthauz or blockhouses guarding the Pyrénées frontier. 
He was the eldest son of a former Secretary of Henry IV. 
when he was still Henri of Navarre; and his only brother 
was in the Guards with D’Artagnan. On his father’s 
death in 1654 he left the Musketeers, and retired to 
Campagne, in Béarn, a few miles from D’Artagnan’s home, 
where he was appointed Secretary to the Béarnais 
Parliament. At this time D’Artagnan was in England 
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engaged in a secret mission from Mazarin to Cromwell. 
The family of Porthos is still represented in France. 

The second of the brothers-in-arms, Athos, was Armand 
de Sillégue d’Athos, the name being taken from the family 
seat of Athos, a short distance from Orthez in the Basse- 
Pyrénées. He was a cousin of M. de Tréville; and all his 
adventures in “ Twenty Years After” and “ The Vicomte 
de Bragelonne,” together with his marriage, his son, and 
his title of Comte de la Fére, are fictitious, since he was 
the first of the four to dissolve partnership, dying in 
Paris in 1645, while D’Artagnan was fighting in Flanders. 
He was buried appropriately enough near the Pré aux 
Clercs, almost on the site of the memorable first duel of 
the four with Richelieu’s Guards. His family became 
extinct with the Revolution. 

We do not recollect that the Mémoires in their many 
references to Aramis, furnish us with the least hint or clue 
to the fact that he became an abbé. Nor do we know 
whether Dumas was aware of this, or whether in this 
instance his novel is a coincidence with reality. Henri 
d’Aramits did in fact become lay abbé of Aramits, near 
Oloron, on his father’s death in 1647-8. He was the son 
of Charles d’Aramits, who followed Henri of Navarre to 
Paris, and was in command of the Musketeers, of which 
his sister’s son, M. de Tréville, was afterwards the first 
real Captain. De Tréville, Athos and Aramits were 
therefore cousins. The Mémoires say “ brothers,” but the 
context must be considered, and “ brothers-in-arms,” or 
what Whitman terms “true and loving comrades,” 
implying a feeling and friendship something dearer than 
that of mere fellow-soldiers, would perhaps better express 
the intent. D’Artagnan left home early in April, 1640, 
but did not arrive in Paris till about. the end of June. 
The roll of the King’s Musketeers was then full. Had 
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it not been for his foolish affray with Rosny at St. Dié, 
he would have entered the capital before the beginning of 
May; in which case he would have filled the one vacant 


place in the regiment to which Aramits was appointed on 
his entry into Paris in May, a few weeks ahead of 
D’Artagnan. He retired from the regiment, as we have 
seen, several years later, to the village of Aramits, leaving 
D’Artagnan and Porthos, the survivors of the quartette, in 
active service. After the retirement of Porthos in 1654 
to the near neighbourhood of Aramits, the friendship of 
old times was renewed, to be severed in twelve months by 
the death of Aramits, 1655, in which year D’Artagnan was 
fighting abroad. We thus see that, far from this comrade- 
ship of the four extending the length of the period covered 
by the triad of Dumas, it was first severed early in “ The 
Three Musketeers” by the death of Athos in 1640; 
secondly, by the retirement of Aramits in 1647, one year 
before the opening of “ Twenty Years After,” and by his 
death in 1655 in the interval from the close of that story 


b 


to the beginning of the “ Vicomte;” and, finally, by the 
secession of Porthos in 1654 during the same interval. 
It is said that D’Artagnan and Porthos never met again 
in life, though, from the roll of the Musketeers, it would 
appear that history was re-enacted somewhat when two 
stalwart lads from Campagne strode into D’Artagnan’s 
sanctum—he was now Captain of the Mousquetaires Gris 
du Roi, as his old regiment was then called to distinguish 
it from a second new company known as the Black 
Musketeers—with a request from their father, “ Cousin ” 
Porthau, that M. d’Artagnan should give them an 
opportunity of carving their future as he himself had done. 
A request which was of course granted. 

The remainder, which is the greatest and more important 
part, of D’Artagnan’s career must be summarised more 
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briefly than it deserves. We left him on his entry into 
Paris in June, 1640, at the age of fifteen. His first duel 
and introduction to the King and other events up to his 
appointment to the King’s Guards under Des Essarts, all 
happened pretty much as in the novel, except that 
D’Artagnan never had any cause of quarrel with his 
subsequent friends as is there suggested. Barely had his 
cadetship begun when his regiment was ordered to 
Flanders. This campaign ended in the surrender of 
Arras, at the siege of which Cyrano de Bergerac received 
the wound that enforced his retirement from military to 
literary life, when only twenty-one years old. In 1641 
D’Artagnan was in Flanders again, and in 1642, on the 
Spanish border, doing better work there with his wits, in 
disguise among the enemy as a father confessor, than his 
commanders were with an overwhelming array of swords. 
The following year he crossed to England as one of the 
guards of honour to the Comte d’Harcourt, the French 
special envoy; but volunteering to fight for King Charles 
I. his exploits at one of the two Newbury battles—our 
dates are hazy at the moment—caused such an uproar that 
he was literally smuggled back to France, the Comte 
d'Harcourt meanwhile disclaiming all responsibility for 
the incident in fear of diplomatic rupture. In 1644 
D’Artagnan was again in Flanders not only as a fighting 
machine, but as a special agent of Mazarin to the French 
rebels battling on the side of Spain. The manner in which 
he misled the enemy and scrambled alone into the most 
strongly fortified places in search of information without 
a single weapon to help him, is almost incredible, were it 
not that victory after victory was ensured to the French 
by the knowledge of the Spanish plans imparted by 
D'Artagnan to his generals. On his return Mazarin gave 
him a long-desired place in the Musketeers, allowing him 
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to retain his then position in the Guards. Four years 
more of successful campaigning abroad and of cunning 
and astute manipulation of the Frondeurs at home on 
behalf of Mazarin, compelled the Cardinal for very shame 
to reward D’Artagnan, and in 1649 he was made 
Lieutenant of the Guards, followed by rapid promotion to 
a Captaincy on the death of Des Essarts in less than a 
twelvemonth. D’Artagnan was now only twenty-six. In 
1654 came D’Artagnan’s secret embassy to Cromwell in a 
matter not to be trusted even to the accredited ambassador 
of France. His return to France being bungled in the 
dark, he was by mistake arrested and confined in the 
Bastile under a false name, unknown to the Cardinal, who 
was anxiously expecting him. Here he remained for five 
weeks maintaining a grim silence lest he should com- 
promise his master, till, on being brought before Mazarin 
for examination, the error was at once discovered and he 
was released forthwith. In 1658 M. de Tréville, the 
Captain of the Musketeers, died, and Mazarin, always on 
the watch for plums for his family pie, gave this 
responsible post to his nephew, Mancini, Duc de Nevers, as 
lazy and incompetent a man as could be selected. Aware 
of this, Mazarin, to maintain the efficiency of the 
regiment, appointed D’Artagnan to be Lieutenant, while 
he still retained his command of the Guards. The 
following year D’Artagnan now thirty-five, and much 
sought after by the ladies of the Court, married a wealthy 
young widow, Charlotte Anne de Chanlecy, Baroness of 
St. Croix. The wedding, a magnificent spectacle, was 
celebrated at the Louvre in March, 1659, in the presence 
of the King, Queen-mother, Mazarin, and the whole Court, 
and the King placed the order of St. Louis on 
D’Artagnan’s breast. It is pleasant to know that the man 
with whose baldrick D’Artagnan played so scurvy a trick 
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nineteen years earlier, Besmaux, Governor of the Bastile, 
was best man. History does occasionally fit its events one 
to another with the skill of a practised novelist. This 
marriage was not a happy one. The lady was of a fiery 
temper and inordinately jealous. She set spies on her 
husband, and, when a quarrel resulted, promptly left him 
in peace by retiring to some religious house. In 1660 
D’Artagnan’s elder son, Louis, was born, but was not 
baptised till 1674, a year after his father’s death, the King 
standing as sponsor. In 1660 also D’Artagnan was the 
special envoy selected by the King to cross the Channel to 
congratulate Charles II. upon his accession to the crown. 
The year following was that of Mazarin’s death, and of 
King Louis’ well-known declaration to the self-seeking 
courtiers, that he would manage his affairs himself, and 
ask their aid when he wanted it. In this year, too, the 
defaleations of Fouquet, the Surintendant-General of 
Finance, were discovered, and his arrest was entrusted to 
D’Artagnan by the King, who desired him to resign his 
captaincy of the Guards that he might attend upon him 
personally, and in view of further honours. D’Artagnan’s 
second son, another Louis, was born in 1663. He was 
baptised by the great Bossuet in 1674, the Dauphin, as 
proxy for the King, being sponsor. Early in 1665 the 
King appointed D’Artagnan Brevet-Captain of the Grey 
Musketeers, and in 1667 gave him the post of Captain, at 
the same time conferring upon him the titles of Comte 
d’Artagnan and Baron de Batz-Castelmore. The following 
spring he was promoted to the rank of Brigadier-General, 
which he held for five years. In the pages of “ Twenty 
Years After” Dumas has drawn a striking and tender 
picture of D’Artagnan during the last years of his life, 
but in an endeavour to render it more pathetic he has 
killed his four heroes in such close proximity that they, to 
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all intent, are companions to the end. In sober truth 
Porthos was the survivor; D’Artagnan the last but one. 
So, too, Dumas makes much of D’Artagnan growing old. 
Truth compels the statement that he was a young man of 
forty-eight at his death. But in that death D’Artagnan 
was consistently heroic and romantic. He always wished 
to die in action. Had he himself fixed the moment he could 
not have desired one more in keeping with his career, one 
that not even the skill of Dumas could improve. He was 
shot in the final advance on Maestricht, June 25th, 1673, 
in the presence of the King, from whom he had received 
barely five minutes previously the baton of his promotion 
to the highest rank in the army, that of Maréchal of 
France. D’Artagnan’s actual life is in no way inferior in 
romance to that of the romance itself. Were it possible 
to recount the real circumstances of D’Artagnan’s 
adventures in battle and in diplomacy we think that 
Dumas has rather under-estimated the amount and quality 
of the romance than otherwise. Truth is stranger than 
fiction, and especially so in this instance. Historical 
fiction often glorifies a man at the expense of his real 
career. We are, however, happy in this, that our 
admiration for the D’Artagnan of our boyhood is in no 
degree diminished by our later knowledge of the real man 
who stood for the portrait—the original D’Artagnan. 
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(1621-2-—1695). 
By the Rev. W. C. Hatt. 


“As jessamine and the violet find room in the bank as well 
as roses and lilies, so happily may this, and please as much.” 


—Dedication of “Olor Iscanus.” 


A PREACHER likes to begin with a text, and so the 

present one may perhaps be permitted to take 
for the text of his address the beautiful expression, 
delicate in its simple modesty, of him whose word he is to 
echo. And if this manner of approach seem affected, 
he may plead in apology that he would bring 
immediately to your senses the very words of the 
very man, that is, the man himself. A flower that nestles 
with greater, and yet pleases not less; a voice that sounds 
with others, and is heard in the song; a minstrel who 
touches his harp, as far defter shake music from the 
strings, nor gives forth an unworthy strain-—well by these, 
as by a thousand like similes, may we know the man. He 
kept an unobtrusive way; ambition called him to no 
rivalry; the man of lowly mind had no dreams that he 
would at any time rest embosomed high upon Parnassus. 
He never claimed a name or a song immortal—the classic 


cant of the consciously great,—from his lips fell no word 
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which spake of endurance beyond his day; he claimed his 


day alone. But the simple flower that grew by the way- 
side, a beautiful violet, half-hiding itself always, had the 
blue of heaven, and so endured. I found it pressed lovingly 
in a book. 

From this position, this introduction of the precariously 
sublime, the descensus is—whereunto? If any scientific 
person, predisposed against the canon and fiat of the 
Church for heresy, believing that there is still something 
wrong in our opinion of the world—as I dare say there is, 
more than will ever be right—has the expectation of hearing 
how geology stands with the faithful to-day, let him under- 
stand that Henry Vaughan, Si/urist, who for the nonce will 
act as parish-clerk to my pronouncement ea cathedra, is 
not of his cult. In south-east Wales, land of the old 
Silures, land of a people which still cherishes pride of 
place, at least as against its northern confraternity, was 
the ancestral home of the Vaughans, a Welsh family of 
honourable station, who sent heroes to Agincourt, and 
furnished Shakespeare with two characters by no means 
insignificant, Davy Gam, Esquire, and Sir Thomas 
Vaughan. Pride of place, probably associated with pride 
of ancestry, as is usual, is the explanation one may offer 
for the adoption by our poet of his quaint designation and 
nomen; that there should be no doubt concerning the stoek 
from which he was sprung. His grand-father had 
migrated from the ancient seat, Tretower Castle, to Newton 
St. Bridget, on the river Usk, in Brecknockshire; and here 
he was born, according to Dr. Garnett, on April 17th, 1622, 
a twin with his brother Thomas, who is better known as 
Engenius Philalethes, an interesting and curious person- 
ality. The two brothers received their schooling from a 
neighbouring clergyman, the Rev. Matthew Herbert, 
Rector of Llangattock, and, in the words of Mr. Lyte, 
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who, with Dr. Grosart, is mainly responsible for such 
biographical information as we possess, “they seem to 
have made considerable progress in classical literature, and 
to have imbibed a strong affection for their tutor, as well 
as a lively sense of their obligations towards him. Henry's 
tribute in more than one Latin poem is unnaturally super- 
lative, as in that in which he exalts his tutor above his 
father, for being the bestower of a less perishable life. 
Thomas graduated at Jesus College, Oxford, but, although 
it has generally been assumed, on the statement of Anthony 
i Wood, Henry’s residence thereat cannot be understood 
without serious question. His name does not occur on the 
University Matriculation Register; he never describes 
himself as of Jesus College, or as an Oxford man, where, 
as has been particularly pointed out, he might most reason- 
ably be expected, viz., in the lines of Ad Posteros, and in 
the verses “ On Sir Thomas Bodley’s Library, the Author 
being then in Oxford ’’—this latter strikes me as furnish- 
ing sure evidence, however indirect, against the assump- 
tion,—while, again, it is questionable whether the account 
of Anthony & Wood does not confuse him with another 
Henry Vaughan of Jesus, who was almost a contemporary 
of his brother Thomas. The obscurity which hangs over 
this period of his life is greatly to be regretted, as it 
prevents a view which would bring illumination to the 
study of that considerable bulk of his work which is either 
translation or implicit paraphrase of ancient writers. For 
the rest—it is all we know—we must submit to the state- 
ment of Wood, who tells us that he was “ designed by his 
father for the attaining of some knowledge in the municipal 
laws at London. But soon after, the Civil War beginning, 
to the horror of all good men, he was sent for home, 
followed the pleasant paths of poetry and philology, 


became noted for his ingenuity, and published several 
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specimens thereof. Afterwards, applying his mind to the 
study of physic, he became at length eminent in his own 
county for the practice thereof, and was esteemed by 
scholars an ingenious person, but proud and humorous.” 
But, as supplementary to this, it may be added that there 
is evidence to show that he took his part on the King’s 
side in the Civil War: the suggestion, however, that he 
acted as a physician and not as a combatant is, I think, 
an anachronism; and it certainly does not coincide with 
the references in his poems. Such an expression as 
When this juggling fate 
Of soldiery first seized me 
reflects the feeling of more than a philanthropic partici- 
pant. The allusion to 
That day, when we 

Left craggy Biston, and the fatal Dee, 

When beaten with fresh storms and late mishap— 
clearly refers to his experiences of defeat in the Royalist 
army, before the more definite overthrow on Rowton 
Heath. His “ Elegy on the Death of Mr. R. W.,” slain at 
that battle—who R. W. was cannot be determined,—seems 
to have been written, as Mr. E. K. Chambers suggests, 
by one who was an eye-witness, and, as I would add, one 
who had some position of command. 

O that day 

When, like the fathers in the fire and cloud, 

I miss’d thy face! I might in every crowd 

See arms like thine, and men advance, but none 

So near to lightning mov’d, nor so fell on. 

Have you observ’d how soon the nimble eye 

Brings th’ object to conceit, and doth so vie 

Performance with the soul, that you would swear 

The act and apprehension both lodg’d there ; 

Just so mov’d he: like shot his active hand 


Drew blood, ere well the foe could understand. 
But here I lost him. 
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Further suggestions, the loose things that fill the 
interstices of facts, would be mere guesses at probability : 
we may not make them. 

Vaughan was twice married, first to Catherine, daughter 
of Charles Wise, of Ritsonhall, Staffordshire, then to her 
sister Elizabeth, and had seven children, five daughters and 
twosons. He died on April 25rd, 1695, and was buried in 
Llansaintfread Churchyard. The following inscription, 
of which the spiritual reticence strikes us as characteristic 
of what must have been the worldly temper of the man, 
was placed on his tombstone : 

Henricus Vaughan M.D. 
Siluris: 

Servus Inutilis 
Peccator Maximus 
Hic Jacco 
Gloria + Miserere. 

Such is the whole of the biographical material available. 
We cannot pretend that it represents to us an image 
adequate to the man; and, on the other hand, it does not 
comprise any facts that may be used for the interpretation 
of any of his writings. Again, it cannot seriously be 
argued that his writings indicate directly any distinct 
details of his personal history. I am affirmative on this 
point so strenuously and severely for my conviction of the 
profitableness of its discussion, after being baffled in the 
attempt to come into that near presence of the man which 
one should know who would rightly hear his word. Of the 
writers of the seventeenth century with whom I am 
acquainted Vaughan seems the most detached, not from 
his book, but from his reader. With others we know with 
whom and where we are. With Herrick we are out on a 
May-morning, laughing with the opening flowers and 


dreaming of our sweethearts, or we are eyeing askance a 
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dusty volume of the Fathers, conscious that that pabulum 
is not food for us who yesternight did more than dream of 
wassail, and in whose human blood there is a pure tincture 
of pagan fire. With George Herbert—our hand in his— 
we cross the threshold of the humble little church at 


Bemerton to “taste the churches mysticall repast”’; we 


tread the sacred floor 


Mark you the floore? that square and speckled stone, 
Which looks so firm and strong, 
Is Patience: 
And th’ other black and grave, wherewith each one 
Is checker’d all along, 
Humilitie.” 


and there around is Confidence, Love and Charitie,—we 
kneel, as he our priest makes for us intercession, and know 
that as for his exhortation we have shaken off the dust of 
our transitory cares, so for his prayer we have been up- 
lifted with him unto where our Maker creates in us a new 
heart. We know these things; they are the experiences, 
good or evil, which men, rather than their words, whisper, 
and speak, and cry into our being, the human self of them- 
selves which they pour into us. Such spiritual assimila- 
tion is not possible in the case of Vaughan. I am aware 
that my contention is highly polemical: so I would have 
it; and thus would I re-assert it, that in his works you 
seldom stumble upon the man but—as if for your pre- 
clusion—you continuously observe the movements of a 
mind. Vaughan is not a personality, but a force, and 
attractive rather than stimulative. He does not press for- 
ward what you have already thought, as who should say 
“ T have thought that as long as I could think ”’; he brings 
the mind to surprising reflections, bends it with suddenness 


to his own original sight and comprehension of things. 
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So, my argument, which threatened to run foul of the 
admiration which many a reader cherishes for our author, 
evades even the suspicion of detraction, and comes to a 
point of view for regarding with no little added advantage 
the larger and better part of his work. It is a common- 
place of truth that in the poet you should be able to detect 
the man—I believe in commonplaces, because life is 
commonplace (a remark which is commonplace)—and a 
critic, merely to preserve his judgment against the taint of 
captiousness or superficiality, must try to find behind the 
spoken word the life that glows upon the human counten- 
ance; but the poet is poet still, more than simple counten- 
ance and heart, and the word he utters is more than his 
own. At the bottom is the human, the word that is flesh; 
at the top there is spirit only, and a spirit’s motions. In 


“ 


other words, the poet, “of imagination all compact,” is 
compacted not only of imagery but also of ideas; he is 
imaginative in power of pure thinking. This judgment 
is applicable to Vaughan. His faculty of illustration is in 
no manner exceptional ; the same figures continually recur, 
whether they are sublime or barbarous—the star that 
throws its light from a glorious sky, and the bottle that 
gets uncorked in the heavens. Again, if we exclude his 
fine passages descriptive of natural scenery, and that 
perfect panorama of observation which he gives us in that 
masterly poem, “ The World,” we must say that, in spite 
of all the fluency of his verse, he seriously lacks the 
tangible element which only concrete images can supply. 
But when we pass beyond the material forms, and, as also 
we must, beyond his metrical structures, we come upon 
ideas, which at their best are higher, and which certainly 
are more various than those of any contemporary poet. 
Particularly as a religious poet Vaughan is for the subtle 
in mind, rather than for the simple in heart—rather, I say, 
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with a qualification which does not prohibit him from the 
latter. He is a mystic in the sense, not of one who broods, 
but of one who soars, gets away from the common world 
and touches upon new regions. Says Dr. Garnett, in 
stating the dissimilarity which exists between Herbert and 
Vaughan: “ Perhaps this may be best expressed if we 
define Herbert as theistic, and Vaughan as pantheistic. 
Herbert is devout according to recognised methods, 
Vaughan is a devout mystic. Herbert visits the spiritual 
world as a pious pilgrim, but Vaughan is never out of it.” 
This very rudely antithetical judgment has more than 
once completely taken the breath out of my plebeian body. 
I have introduced it here because I have been particularly 
anxious to say somewhere that of Herbert it is utterly 
untrue: but of Vaughan it may be taken as an adequate 
and valuable description. 

Vaughan’s literary life began in 1641, when he con- 
tributed thirty lines of grandiloquent compliment to 
Eucharistia Ozxoniensis, a collection of odes which cele- 
brated the return of Charles from Scotland. Thereafter, 
the following is the order of his bibliography, excluding 
medical works and some translations :— 


1646. Poems, with the Tenth Satyre of Juvenal Englished. 
1647. Olor Iscanus. 

1647-50. Silex Scintillans (first part). 

1652. The Mount of Olives. 

1654. Flores Solitudinis. 

1655. Silex Scintillans (second part). 

1678. Thalia Rediviva. 


The order of publication is different. 
We may deal with the works generally in the following 
order :—(1) Prose works, (2) Latin verses and translations, 
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(3) Love songs, (4) Olor Iscanus, (5) Thalia Rediviva, and 
(6) Silex Scintillans. 

1. I do not pretend that I have read all the prose writing 
of Vaughan, nor shall I ever. But I have probably read 
sufficient of it to give fairly the opinion of one man 
on its general style and character. That it is rich and 
melodious, as Dr. Garnett contends, is only true relatively 
to the general prose of the time, by which Vaughan seems 
to have been strongly influenced. It has not the grand 
manner which the contention, taken absolutely, would 
suggest ; it is equable without being exceptionally sonorous, 
and it is fluent without having anything like volume. It 
is subdued in its tone, after the style of recent translations 
of the legends of St. Francis of Assisi. “‘ Man in Darkness,” 
the second part of the “ Mount of Olives,” is probably 
to be adjudged the finest of Vaughan’s prose perform- 
ances, although I have been especially struck by the beauty 
of the prayers in the first part. Without impropriety— 
for we are considering here the form and not the senti- 
ment—we may ask, what in simple language could be 
more chaste and expressive than this?—‘ Suffer me not, 
© my God, to forget Thee in the dark, or to say, ‘ The 
Lord seeth me not, the Lord hath forsaken the Earth,’ but 
so keep me in Thy fear, and sanctify me with Thy grace, 
that all the words of my mouth and the meditations of my 
heart, may be always of Thee.” If not the same simplicity, 
yet a similar charm of diction pervades that little of 
Vaughan’s prose which is strictly original. Of that which 
is translation as much may not be said, but it seems to 
have for any defect in this character compensation in 
continual phrases which are felicitous in their powerful 
aptness. In such prose we should expect to find much 
use of antithesis, and, as a matter of fact, this element 


very much overloads it. There are passages where it runs 
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the reader along a perfect switchback until he is inclined 
to cry out: “ Hold, you have shaken my bones through 
my mortal flesh.”” However, for the excessive irritation, 
the fault may lie in the constitution of the reader rather 
than in the operations of the author. This element, which 
is so dominant in the prose, is not one which obtrudes 
itself unduly in the poetry, of Vaughan; there—there is 
less rather than enough of it. Similarly the prose has that 
concreteness and objectivity which, as we have already 
premised, the poetry does not possess. There is a very 
noticeable dissimilarity between the one and the other, so 
obvious that one cannot speak of “ drawing attention ” to it. 
Herbert’s “ Country Parson” could only have been written 


se 


by the author of the “Temple ;” “Centuries of Meditations” 


“ 


only by Traherne of the “ Poems ;” but the prose of Vaughan 
might have been written by somebody other than Vaughan 
himself, pace the impossible assumption that one mind 
can ever make even a simple phrase which, according to 
universal law, belongs to another—for your second person- 
ality, which you call the dual, is another man, while your 
alter ego isamyth. Herbert and Traherne brought to all 
their work, in spite of the different media, the same 
characteristics and qualities; Vaughan did not, because he 
could not. He wrote prose deliberately: his poetry was 
made in rapturous hours, and, for this reason, is at its best 
an immeasurably superior achievement. At its worst, one 
may say in passing, it is exceedingly paltry. 

2. The few Latin verses of Vaughan do not call for 
particular notice. They conform to orthodox models, 
according to which they are perfectly regular. They are 
conventional to the times, magniloquent in their diction, 
and commonplace in their sentiment. 

But of his verse translations more is to be said. These 
cover Boethius (most of the metres of ‘ De Consolatione 
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Philosophie”), Juvenal, Ovid, Ausonius, Casimirus, and 
fragments of many Greek and Latin authors. The trans- 
lations of Boethius and of the Tenth Satire of Juvenal are 
the more important. The former, for the most part, pur- 
pose to be line-for-line translations. But man proposes, 
and the gods dispose. Vaughan keeps, on the whole, to a 
close and compact rendering, but his passion for English 
heroics, and the occasional inspiration which sets him to 
exquisite phrase-making, noticeably in one or two of the 
measures of Boethius, make a good part of his work poetical 
rather than literal. As a matter of mere interest, a profit- 
able comparison of Vaughan’s verse might be made with 
the prose translations of Chaucer. No one can read his 
version of Juvenal’s Satire without being impressed by its 
wonderful fluency. It does not read like a translation, a 
circumstance which is the warrant of its worth, when one 
considers the closeness with which it clings to the general 
theme and the particular points of the original. Of 
Vaughan’s usual style of translation a fair and familiar 
illustration may be given by means of a few stanzas of his 
versification of Psalm 104. 


So doth the deep and wide sea, wherein are 
Innumerable creeping things, both small 
And great: there ships go, and the shipmen’s fear, 


The comely, spacious whale. 


These all upon Thee wait, that Thou may’st feed 
Them in due season: what Thou giv’st they take; 
Thy bounteous open hand helps them at need, 
And plenteous meals they make. 


When Thou dost hide Thy face—Thy face which keeps 
All things in being—they consume and mourn: 

When thou withdraws’t their breath their vigour sleeps, 

And they to dust return. 
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Thou send’st Thy Spirit forth, and they revive, 


The frozen Earth’s dead face Thou dost renew: 
Thus Thou Thy glory through the world dost drive, 
And to Thy works art true. 


Thine eyes behold the Earth, and the whole stage 
Is mov’d and trembles, the hills melt and smoke 
With Thy least touch; lightnings and winds that rage 
At Thy rebuke are broke. 


3. The Love poems are comprised in Vaughan’s first 
book and “ Thalia Rediviva.” The note which Mr. Chambers 
furnishes for those of the latter is well worth quoting: 
“ T do not think we need look for anything autobiographical 
in the poems written to Etesia. They are written ‘ for 
Timander,’ that is, either to serve the suit of a friend, or 
as copies of verses with no personal reference at all. The 
names Ktesia and Timander smack of Orinda’s poetic 
circle.” The same remark will apply to the other persons 
and poems of this collection. Vaughan, as an erotic 
verser, rarely exhibits the semi-sacred passion. In these 
vivified outpourings from his amorous breast he sadly lacks 
vivacity, while in some passages he is positively silly. 
This deflection from ordinary sense is due to far-fetched 
conceits and bursting hyperboles, which will not fit and 
grace the common subjects for which they are intended. 
He sings like a longing bachelor who has never been bitten. 
Ilis unction is weak, as his language is affected and his 
sentiment strained, and he fails to make you feel that 
“you have felt that way yourself,” whether bachelor you 
are, or have been broken upon the wheel. Purple patches 
of gay couplets he does provide, but purple patches are out 
of place in lyrics, where spontaneous fancy must be 
continuous, and the beauty of words must have neither 


violent contrasts nor outrageous stimulants. But the 
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earlier poems, most of them addressed to Amoret, are 
much finer and rarer work, and two or three reach the 
high-water mark of the love lyrics of the period. In these 
pieces that restraint which is soon to show itself in his 
verse is not observable, if one may call restraint the habit 
of overloading his lines with irregular accents which he 
learnt from Donne. ‘The best is a “A Song of Amoret,” 
which is specially worthy of notice for its simplicity, 


freedom, and completeness of expression. 


If I were dead, and in my place 
Some fresher youth designed 
To warm thee with new fires, and grace 


Those arms I left behind; 


Were he as faithful as the sun, 
That’s wedded to the sphere ; 
His blood as chaste and temp’rate run, 


As April's mildest tear ; 


Or were he rich, and with his heaps 
And spacious share of earth, 
Could make divine affection cheap, 


And court his golden birth: 


For all these arts I’d not believe— 
No, though he should be thine,— 
The mighty amorist could vive 


So rich a heart as mine. 


Fortune and beauty thou might’st find, 
And greater men than I: 
But my true resolvéd mind 


They never shall come nigh. 


For I not for an hour did love, 
Or for a day desire, 
But with my soul had from above 


This endless, holy fire. 
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4. The title of his book “‘ Olor Iscanus,” the Swan of the 
Usk, was Vaughan’s favourite designation of himself. It 
has a “dying sound.” But it contains more than 


Quibbles, things we poets feign, 


The short-liv’d squibs and crackers of the brain. 


Half of it is translation; the remainder is valuable for its 
occasional beauties and many a touch of powerful in- 


b] 


vective. Musing in “The Charnel-house” the poet 


exclaims: 


Eloquent silence! able to immure 
An atheist’s thoughts, and blast an epicure. 


Against an usurer he cries: 


I have no land to glut 
Thy dirty appetite, and make thee strut 
Nimrod of acres. 


Over against such expressions, he says of his friend: 


Like jewels, in each part 
He wore his friends, but chiefly at his heart. 


and of himself: 


Weak striver I, 


But a faint echo unto poetry. 


The defect of the book is the too obvious imitation of 
the style of Donne. Vaughan is more fluent and less 
compact than Donne—a remark which, made particularly 
here, may stand as a judgment upon most of his verse: he 
never wholly shook off the mannerisms of Donne, in spite 
of the great influence of Herbert. In this connection I 


would be no more critical. One or two passages of natural 
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description are worth quoting merely as indicative of the 


finer qualities of the book. 


Thou seem’st a rosebud born in snow, 
A flower of purpose sprung to bow 
To headless tempests, and the rage 
Of an incenséd, stormy age. 


Just so have I known 
Some crystal spring, that from the neighbour down 
Deriv’d her birth, in gentle murmurs steal 
To their next vale, and proudly there reveal 
Her streams in louder accents, adding still 
More noise and waters to her channel, till 
At last, swoln with increase she glides along 
The lawns and meadows in a wanton throng 
Of frothy billows, and in one great name 


Swallows the tributary brooks’ drown’d fame. 


Specially should attention be directed to the opening piece : 
“To the River Isca,” which is certainly one of the finest 
poems Vaughan has left to us. One cannot do justice to it 
by partial quotation, yet this is all that can be admitted 
here. “After rehearsing the chronicle of rivers made 
famous by the mighty singers of all time, Apollo, Orpheus, 
Petrarch, Ausonius, Sidney, and Ilabington—a collocation 
of names which in latter day readers may raise a superior 
smile,” says Mr. Beeching—* the poet goes on to promise 
his own Isca a fame no less glorious, * till rivers cease to 
run, and men to read.’’’ Then follows the song proper, 


from which I extract the following : — 


Garlands, aud songs, and roundelays, 
Mild, dewy nights, and sunshine days, 
The turtle’s voice, joy without fear, 

Dwell on thy bosom all the year! 
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May the evet and the toad 

Within thy banks have no abode, 

Nor the wily, winding snake 

Her voyage through thy waters make! 
In all thy journey to the main 

No nitrous clay, nor brimstone vein 
Mix with thy streams, but may they pass 
Fresh on the air, and clear as glass, 
And where the wand’ring crystal treads 
Roses shall kiss, and couple heads! 
The factor-wind from far shall bring 
The odours of the scatter’d Spring, 

And loaden with the rich arrear, 
Spend it in spicy whispers there. 

No sullen heats, nor flames that are 
Offensive, and canicular, 

Shine on thy sands, nor pry to see 
Thy scaly, shading family, 

But rooms as fair as Hesper’s rays, 

Or the first blushes of fair days! 

What gifts more Heav’n or Earth can add, 
With all those blessings be thou clad! 


In the Publisher’s Address to the reader of “ Olor 
Iscanus,’ presumably to be dated 1651, that is, later than 
the issue of the first part of “ Silex Scintillans,” when 
Vaughan had come under the influence of Herbert, the 


following remarkable statement occurs :— 


The Author had long ago condemn’d these Poems to 
obscuritie, and the consumption of that further fate which 
attends it. This censure gave them a gust of death, and they 
have partly known that oblivion, which our best labours must 
come to at last. I present thee then not only with a book, 
but with a prey, and in this kind the first recoveries 


from corruption. Here is a flame hath been sometimes 
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extinguished, thoughts that have been lost and forgot, but 
now they break out again like the Platonic reminiscencie. 
I have not the Author’s approbation to the fact, but I have 
law on my side, though never a sword. I hold it no man’s 


prerogative to fire his own house. 


Similarly in the Preface to “Silex Scintillans,” which 


did not appear before the second edition in 1654, we read : 


Blessed be God for it, I have by his (Herbert’s) saving 
assistance supprest my greatest follies, and those which 
escaped from me are, I think, as innoxious as most of that 
vein used to be: beside, they are interlined with many 
virtuous and some pious mixtures. . . . But if the world 
will be so charitable as to grant my request, I do here most 


humbly and earnestly beg that none would read them. 


Of Herbert’s relation to Vaughan we shall have more to 
say later, but it is pertinent to ask here, What was the 
character of the verse which, evidently, he suppressed, and 
in all probability destroyed? He himself speaks of the 
lewd verse of the time, and says, “* he that writes idle books 


makes for himself another body, in which he always lives, 


and sins—after death-—as fast and as foul as ever he did 





in his life; which very consideration deserves to be a 
sufficient antidote against this evil disease. And here,” 
he continues, “ because I would prevent a just censure 
by my free confession, 1 must remember, that I myself 
have, for many years together, languished of this very 
sickness; and it is no long time since I have recovered.” 


On the other hand, Mr. Beeching, in his monograph on the 


g, 
life and writings of Vaughan, which is prefixed to the 
volumes in the “ Muses’ Library,” and is, I consider, the best 
extant, says his “early verses were remarkably free from 
any libertine taint—remarkably, considering his models— 
and the apology he makes for them in this Preface is much 
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too high-pitched.”” We cannot say. But if the volume 
“Thalia Rediviva,” published in 1678, which represents 
Vaughan’s return to his earlier manner, may be taken into 
account, there may be evidence to support his self- 
depreciatory declaration. The “idle books” may have 
been idle in a sense other than that they did not treat of 
sacred subjects; it is possible that they represent verses 
turned according to his chief early model, Donne, not only 
in poetical style, but also in their material, such verses as 
those which, if he had been responsible for the editing of 
his works, Donne would certainly not have published. 
But the point is not one which it would be serviceable, or 
sensible, to press. 

5. “Thalia Rediviva” lacks the vitality of the earlier 
works. This is the real Olor, the swan-song of the poet; 
but the voice is relatively weak. The title indicates 
that after his courtship of Polymnia, Muse of sacred 
meditation, the poet has returned to his first love, Comedy, 
to merry idylls and songs of the pasture-land. He has 
come back also to translations. But he still cherishes the 
old pieties, echoes the old songs in the strange land, and 


carries more than a memory of the old regions :— 


Fair shining mountains of my pilgrimage 
And flowery vales, whose flow’rs were stars, 


The days and nights of my first happy age. 


In places this book contains verses of Vaughan’s finest 
quality. How spontaneous and exhaustive is the little 


poem, “ The Shower.” 


Waters above! eternal springs! 

The dew that silvers the Dove’s wings ! 

O welcome, welcome to the sad! 

Give dry dust drink; drink that makes glad! 


Many fair ev nings, many flow’rs 
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Sweeten’d with rich and gentle showers, 
Have I enjoyed, and down have run 
Many a fine and shining sun ; 

But never, till this happy hour, 


Was blest with such an evening-shower ! 


One can almost see the earth, after drought, drinking in 
the rain-drops, and feel the refreshing air that washes all 
sultriness away. 


[I must draw attention in particular to three poems: 
“The World,’ “The Bee,’ and “Daphnis.” Of “The 
World,” which could not be understood in quotation, it is 
just to say that it is a worthy counterpart of the better 
known poem of the same title as “ Silex Scintillans.” “The 


Bee” I personally value for this quip: 


But fancy and some artist’s tools 


Frame a religion for fools. 
and the following simple description : 


Here something still like Eden looks ; 
Honey in woods, juleps in brooks, 
And flow’rs, whose rich, unrifled sweets 
With a chaste kiss the cool dew greets, 
When the toils of the day are done, 
And the tir’d world sets with the sun. 
Here flying winds and flowing wells 
Are the wise, watchful hermit’s bells ; 
Their busy murmurs all the night 

To praise and prayer do invite, 

And with an awful sound arrest, 


And piously employ his breast. 


“ Daphnis” is an elegiac eclogue on the death of his 
brother Thomas. 
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I heard last May 





and May is still high Spring— 
The pleasant Philomel her vespers sing. 

The green wood glitter’d with the golden sun, 

And all the west like silver shin’d; not one 

Black cloud; no rags, nor spots did stain 

The welkin’s beauty; nothing frown’d like rain. 
But ere night came, that scene of fine sights turn’d 
To fierce dark show’rs ; the air with lightnings burn’d ; 
The wood’s sweet syren, rudely thus oppress’d, 
Gave to the storm her weak and weary breast. 

I saw her next day on her last cold bed: 


And Daphnis so, just so is Daphnis, dead !” 


The dialogue is throughout well managed, and the whole 
piece is orderly and smooth. Mr. Beeching says: “The 
restrictions imposed by the proper balance of the dialogue 
have made this the most formally successful of all 
Vaughan’s performances.” Lovers of pastoral verse will 
regret that Vaughan has left them only this solitary 
example. 


6. We turn now to “ Silex Scintillans,” the religious poems, 


“ 


Vaughan’s “ glittering flint,” or, to use his own simile, 
‘* unanticipated sparks from a flinty ground.”” Dr. Garnett 
says that, excepting poems on scripture history and Church 
festivals, there is scarcely one without a memorable 
thought or expression. This judgment is perhaps both too 
particular and too sweeping. Some of the Biblical pieces 
do contain fine passages; some of the rest have no excep- 
tional qualities. In support of the first premiss of my 
contention I quote a few lines from “Abel’s Blood,” which 
yield an example of the assimilation of sound to sense, the 
most remarkable in all Vaughan’s verse, frequent as are 
the instances. 
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A sea, whose loud waves cannot sleep, 


But deep still calleth unto deep: 
Who urgent sound, like unto that 
Of many waters, beateth at 

The everlasting doors above, 
Where souls behind the altar move, 
And with one strong, incessant cry 


Inquire “ How long?” of the Most High. 


The figure “ unanticipated sparks” is a fair representa- 
tion of the religious poems as a whole, for even those out- 
side this particular collection have the same quality and 
characteristics. One cannot speak too highly of most of 
them. The temper of those which deal distinctly with the 
eternal verities of religion is pantheistic—as, I think, it 
must be in any poet who would rise to a lofty strain,— 
although it is ocasionally modified by association with the 
details of ordinary Christian theology. Two poems must 
be quoted in full :— 
They are all gone into the world of light ! 
And I alone sit ling’ring here ; 
Their very memory is fair and bright, 
And my sad thoughts doth clear. 
It glows and glitters in my cloudy breast, 
Like stars upon some gloomy grove, 
Or those faint beams in which this hill is dress’d, 
After the sun’s remove. 
I see them walking in an air of glory, 
Whose light doth trample on my days: 
My days, which are at best but dull and hoary, 
Mere glimmerings and decays. 
O, holy Hope! and high Humility, 
High as the heavens above! 
These are your walks, and you have show’d them me, 
To kindle my cold love. 
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Dear, beauteous Death! the jewel of the just, 
Shining nowhere, but in the dark; 

What mysteries do lie beyond thy dust, 
Could man outlook that mark! 


He that hath found some fledg’d bird’s nest, may know 
At first sight, if the bird be flown ; 

But what fair well or groove he sings in now, 
That is to him unknown. 


And yet, as angels in some brighter dreams 
Call to the soul when man doth sleep, 
So some strange thoughts transcend our wonted themes, 


And into glory peep. 


If a star were confin’d into a tomb, 
Her captive flames must needs burn there; 

But when the hand that lock’d her up, gives room, 
She'll shine through all the sphere. 


O Father of eternal life, and all 
Created glories under Thee! 

Resume Thy spirit from this world of thrall 
Into true liberty. 

Either disperse these mists, which blot and fill 
My perspective still as they pass: 

Or else remove me hence unto that hill 


Where I shall need no glass. 


The other is “The World.” | 


I saw Eternity the other night, 


Like a great ring of pure and endless light, 
All calm, as it was bright; 
And round beneath it, Time in hours, days, years, 
Driv’n by the spheres 
Like a vast shadow mov’d; in which the world 
And all her train were hurl’d. 
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The doting lover in his quaintest strain 
Did there complain ; 

Near him, his lute, his fancy, and his flights, 
Wit’s sour delights ; 

With gloves, and knots, the silly snares of pleasure, 
Yet his dear treasure, 

All scatter’d lay, while he his eyes did pour 


Upon a flow’r. 


The darksome statesman, hung with weights and woes, 
Like a thick midnight fog, mov’d there so slow, 
He did not stay, nor go; 

Condemning thoughts—like sad eclipses—scowl 
Upon his soul, 

And clouds of crying witnesses without 
Pursued him with one shout. 

Yet digg’d the mole, and lest his ways be found, 
Work’d under ground, 

Where he did clutch his prey; but one did see 
That policy: 

Churches and altars fed him; perjuries 
Were gnats and flies ; 

It rain’d about him blood and tears, but he 
Drank them as free. 


The fearful miser on a heap of rust 
Sate pining all his life there, did scarce trust 
His own hands with the dust, 

Yet would not place one piece above, but lives 
In fear of thieves. 

Thousands there were as frantic as himself, 
And hugg’d each one his pelf ; 

The downright epicure plac’d heav’n in sense, 
And scorn’d pretence ; 

While others, slipp’d into a wide excess, 

Said little less ; 
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The weaker sort slight, trivial wares enslave, 
Who think them brave; 

And poor, despiséd Truth sate counting by 
Their victory. 

Yet some, who all this while did weep and sing, 

And sing, and weep, soar’d up into the ring; 

But most would use no wing. 

O fools— said I—thus to prefer dark night 
Before true light! 

To live in grots and caves, and hate the day 
Because it shows the way; 

The way, which from this dead and dark abode 
Leads up to God; 

A way where you might tread the sun, and be 
More bright than he! 

But as I did their madness so discuss, 
One whisper’d thus, 

“This ring the Bridegroom did for none provide, 
But for the bride.” 

One is tempted to continue quotation in illustration of 
Vaughan’s best work, but those acquainted with it will 
recognise that this is entirely impossible within the limits 
of this paper. All that may be done is the naming 
of a few poems which have prominently distinguishing 
features: “ The Retreat,” “The Resolve,” ‘“ Rules and 
Lessons,” ‘“ Affliction,” ‘“ Man,’ “I walked the other 
day, to spend my hour,” “ Childhood,” “ The Night,” and 
“The Waterfall.” These, and several others, are efforts 
well sustained throughout; the verse, for Vaughan’s, is 
smooth; they are compact with imagination and rich in 
eloquence. Over against them there are many which 
move from trivial fancies to beautiful expressions of 
thought, or, the worst of Vaughan’s performances, take a 
reverse direction, from sublime feeling to humiliating 
bathos. 


H 
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Characteristic of nearly all are signs of the dominating 
influence of Herbert; and this fact calls for discussion. 
Mr. Chambers, and Mr. Beeching also, has traced many of 
their phrases, lines, structures, and fancies to the 
“Temple.” I could easily add to their gathering another 
sheaf of notes and still leave a respectable gleaning for the 
seeker of literary parallels. What would it avail? I turn 
aside with this thought, that the labour would be profitless, 
the hoarding of chaff rather than of grain. When you do 
this sort of thing, to measure up your poet, save when it is 


‘ 


simply to interest yourself and not to “ account for” him, 
you have already stretched him lifeless at your feet. Bring 
the tape, if you will, but remember that its inches cover 
but a corpse. While he lives—habeat corpus—let him 
speak for himself. Let him speak for his verses and his 


soul. And Vaughan pays his own tribute to “ the blessed 
man, Mr. George Herbert, whose holy life and verse gained 


many pious converts, of whom I am the least.” 


Dear friend! whose holy, ever-living lines 
Have done much good 
To many, and have check’d my blood, 
My fierce, wild blood, that still heaves, and inclines, 
But is still tam’d 
By those bright fires which thee inflam’d ; 
Here I join hands, and thrust my stubborn heart 
Into thy deed, 
There from no duties to be freed ; 
And if hereafter youth, or folly thwart 
And claim their share, 


Here I renounce the pois’nous ware.” 


The liberal, if not lavish, praise of the master by the 
disciple, and, indeed, the very nature of the borrowings 
themselves, amply acquit Vaughan of plagiarism. Did 


they not, our contention would be that he is significant, 
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that he is memorable, as he outstands the genius of Herbert 
and as he outdistances his spiritual flight. And by way 
of general comparison what shall be said? The human 
element in Herbert makes him dearer to many of us; our 
best poets are not always the greatest. Again, technically 
Herbert is a finer workman; in happiness of simple phrases 
superior; in emotion more stable. But Vaughan sweeps 
far beyond him in imagination, overcovers him in breadth 
of subject, outfathoms him in depth of thought. Herbert 
comprehended the sanctity of time; Vaughan saw and felt 
the awe of eternity, felt it as one who had been drawn into 
its vortex. Herbert saw the Lord Christ in his heavenly 
vesture, but Vaughan touched and kissed the hem of the 
robe of the Infinite. Pantheistic muser, his voice often 
the utterance of false rimes, shapeless lines, and hapless 
stanzas, he dreamt out the day in melodious thought, and 
saw life’s truth beyond the veil of years. 
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